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THE PAPER SHORTAGE. 


TO OUR READERS.—The shortage of paper has 
obliged us to adopt the policy of refusing to allow the 
“Spectator” to be “on sale or return.’ All that 
itis necessary for readers to do is to place a definite 
erder at any of the Railway Bookstalls or with their 
Newsagent instead of relying upon casual purchases. 
Should any reader, however, experience difficulty in 
obtaining the ‘ Spectator,’’ we trust he will at once 
write to * The Manager, ‘Spectator’ Office, 1 Welling- 
ton Street. Strand, London, W.C. 2.” 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—j— 
NE of the most important declarations of the war was made 
by President Wilson at New York last Saturday. It would be 
well that people here should weigh his words and recognize their exact 
significance for us all. After very sensibly explaining that he 
could not have taken the Austrian Emperor’s letter seriously even 
if he had been informed about it last year, President Wilson went 
on to say that the American people would never be diverted from 
the purpose of winning the war by any insincere approaches upon 
the subject of peace. ‘I can say with a clear conscience that I 
have tested these intimations and I have found them ins incere.” 
Then we come to the most emphatic and most grave part of the 
speech where President Wilson developed his idea of what the only 
proper peace must be. He pointed out that Germany desired 
a free hand in the East, whatever she may pretend to concede in 
the West. ‘‘ Now, so far as I am concerned,” he said, “I intend to 
sland by Russia as well as by France.” 











America, he declared, would not sacrifice “ the helpless, friendless 
Russians” to secure peace. These, of course, are very critical 
words, because if Great Britain stands by the United States in this 
matter, the end of the war may still be a very long way off. It is a 
grim thought that it may be necessary for war-weary people to 
g0 on fighting to save Russia from Germany, when the reflection 
can hardly be suppressed in the minds of most people that the 
Bolsheviks let down their Allies disgracefully and have fairly earned 
their fate. But we are certain that if the question be examined 
in all its bearings it will be seen that President Wilson is absolutely 
tight, and that both on the ground of morality and the ground of 
expediency he must be unswervingly supported. In eur opinion, 
he could not have spoken otherwise. 


On March 2nd we wrote an article called ‘“ A Moral Test,” in 
which we foresaw that this issue of befriending or abandoning 
- Russia would soon have to be settled. We cannot repeat all our 
arguments now, but the gist of the article was that Germany might 
be expected sooner or later to make very attractive proposals for 
peace on the principle that she should give us and our friends in 
Western and South-Eastern Europe all that we wanted, on condi- 
tion that she shall be allowed a free hand in Russia. Our comment 
Was :— 


“If the war is a war of principles, it will remain every bit as 
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destroying German militarism, and the hideous atmosphere of 
msincerity, wrangling, and rapacious dishonesty which militarism 
imposes upon the world. Are we to yield to that system because 
Russia has committed suicide ? Are we to tell ourselves that 
the German principle has become a whit less dangerous now than 
it was three-and a half years ago? Surely it will be obvious that 
if Germany gets peace when she wants it and as she wants it, 
militarism will be enthroned. Once more German rulers will 
be eble to tell the German people that it has paid to make war.” 
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For the Allies to make any other sort of peace than is contem- 
plated in those words would be both cynicism and material failure. 
It would be cynicism because we should be false to our principles ; 
it would be material failure because we should leave Germany free 
to develop the enormous resources in wealth and man-power of the 
fallen Russian Empire. We could expect nothing but either German 
demination, or a fresh war in order to prevent that domination. 
A League of Nations—the sheet-anchor of many in this stormy sea— 
will help us not et all till Germany's heart be changed. The more 
complicated the J.eague, the more temptations it would provide 
for German intrigue. President Wilson sees the prospect clearly 
and simply. We must fight on, however long the war lasts. These 
are unpleasant facts, but we must all face them, and we are truly 
grateful to President Wilson for himself setting the example. 


The Alles on the Western Front during the past week continued 
to improve their lines by small local attacks, while waiting for the 
resumption of the German offensive. Early last Sunday morning 
the Australians attacked on a two-mile front te the south of the Ancre, 
south of Albert, and captured the village of Ville-sur-Ancre, with 
three hundred and sixty prisoners and twenty machine-guns. 
The same night, in Flanders, the French attacked on a two-mile 
front east of Locre towards Mont Kemmel, gained a good deal of 
ground, and took over four hundred prisoners. On Monday night, 
also in the Flanders battle-zone, the Surreys pinched off a salient 
in the enemy line nerth-west of Merville, on the border of the 
Nieppe Wood, which bars the way to Hazebrouck. The Surreys 
took thirty prisoners and six machine-guns, and ‘‘dealt effectively,” 
as Sir Douglas Haig says, with those Germans who, in the course 
of a fierce counter-attack on Tuesday, contrived to penetrate our 
barrage fire and reach their lost trenches. 


The Admiralty announced on Tuesday, as the result of daily 
air reconnaissances over the Bruges Canal, that the Zeebrugge 
entrance was still blocked as it had been on April 23rd. Most of 
the enemy’s submarines and torpedo craft which vsed the Flanders 
bases had been lying idle during the month which had elapsed. 


_| This is a welcome confirmation of the hopes which were founded 


on the successful operation of St. George’s Day. The enemy's 
submarine campaign must have been seriously affected by the 
closing of the Flanders ports, which has put many of the vessels 
out of action. Moreover, the ‘U’-boats operating in British 
waters have had to return to the Weser or Elbe to refit, and that 
part of the North Sea through which they must pass is more un- 
healthy than ever now that our new minefield between Scotland and 
Norway has been completed. The Navy is doing its part man- 


The official return issued on Thursday gave the total losses of 
British, Allied, and neutral: shipping from all causes in April as 
305,102 tons. This is the lowest monthly total recorded since the 
unrestricted ‘ U ’-boat warfare began. The losses df British shipping, 
amounting to 220,709 tons, were smaller by only 1,£00 tons than 
in March, but the losses of Allied and neutral shipping were less 
than half those of the preceding month. Our shipyards only pro- 
duced 111,533 tons of new shipping in April, or half of what we lost. 
But the American yards turned out 160,000 tons of shipping, and 
the Allies and neutrals between them probably built ships enough 
to make up the remaining 34,000 tons of the adverse total of ships 
lost. New construction, that is to say, for the first time probably 
equalled the tonnage lost by submarine, mine, or the ordinary 
perils of the sea. This is an encouraging fact. We have still, how- 
ever, to replace the millions of tons of shipping destroyed last year 
by the enemy, and the output of our own yards should and must be 





_— & war of principles after the Germans have made such an 
offer, 


We have talked for over three and a half years about 





very greatly increased. 
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Commander Pellegrini, of the Italian Navy, with three men in a 
motor-boat, penetratedi nto the fortified harbour of Pola before 
~ dawn on the I4th inst., and torpedoed an Austrian Dreadnought. 
Their boat was. sunk and they were captured, as they doubtless 
expected. But this forlorn hope, which succeeded, did credit to 
the gallantry of the Italian Navy. 


Enemy airmen in great force made a raid on London on the 
night of Whit-Sunday. Favoured by the bright moon in a cloudless 
sky, between twenty and thirty Gothas came in two groups, one 
flying up the Thames and the other passing over Essex. The raiders 
which crossed the London defences dropped a few dozen bombs 
promiscuously in certain parts of London, killing forty-four persons 
and injuring one hundred and seventy-nine—inoluding a few casual- 
ties outside London—and wrecking some small houses. A numberof 
the victims met their death because they were loitering in the streets 
instead of taking cover. The raiders were received with a very heavy 
barrage fire from the anti-airoraft guns, and were attacked with 
much vigour by our aeroplanes. They suffered greater losses than 
had ever before been inflicted on a raiding squadron in this area. 
Two were destroyed on their way to London, one by a British air- 
man and the other by gunfire. Two were brought down on their 
way back, one of them being destroyed by a British airman. A 
fifth was set on fire and fell into the sea. Two others probably met 
the same fate. 


Last Sunday’s raid, we fear, will not be the last, but the Army 
and the Air Force between them have improved their defensive 
and offensive methods of protecting London to such an extent 
that enemy aeroplane raids may in time become as obsolete as the 
Zeppelin raids. The artillery barrage alone would not suffice to 
keep raiders at a distance, though the bursts of shell-fire, combined 
with the searchlights, evidently confuse the German airmen and 
upset the balance of their machines. The secret lies in the fact 
that our airmen now have more powerful aeroplanes, on which 
they can climb rapidly to a very great height and engage the 
enemy in co-operation with our gunners below. In the past 
our machines took so long to ascend that they could never hope 
to overtake the enemy, who was raining bombs from a height of 
two or three miles, or even more. Nowadays our scouts with 
their new engines can reach that height in a very few minutes, 
and, if warned from the coast, they are high in the air waiting 
for the enemy before he can reach London. Oneof last Sunday's 
raiders was engaged and destroyed while on his way up the Thames. 


It is probable that the German Staff has abandoned its early 
hopes of terrifying London by displays of “ frightfulness,” and that 
it now orders occasional air raids merely to immobilize here a large 
number of anti-aircraft guns and gunners and a force of aeroplanes 
that might’otherwise be employed against the German armies in 
France or elsewhere. But this policy has its reverse side, as the 
Germans are finding out to their dismay. Now that our Air 
Force is much stronger, it can and does attack the industrial towns 
in Western Germany, and compels the enemy to detach guns, 
gunners, and aeroplanes for their defence. It is obvious that we have 
the advantage in this new warfare. For while German raiders 
coming to London have to cross the sea and a wide belt of open 
country before they reach their only goal, our bombing squadrons 
may start from any point on the: long Western Front and attack 
any one of the scores of German industrial centres and munition 
works within a hundred miles or so of their bases. To protect all 
their towns the Germans would have to set apart a vast number 
of guns, aeroplanes, and men that are all needed on the battle-front. 

The work of the Air Force during the past week illustrates this 
view. On Thursday week. in daylight our squadrons visited Saar- 
briicken, bombed the railway and the factories, and fought an 
enemy squadron of twenty-five machines, three of which were 
driven. down, while we lost only one. Last Saturday morning our 
squadrons attacked Cologne, dropped thirty-three bombs on the 
railway stations and factories, and returned safely after driving 
down two hostile scouts. According to the Deputy for Cologne, 
speaking in the Reichstag, “an extraordinary number of victims 
were killed and wounded.”” On Monday our airmen made a raid 
on Landau, bombing the railway and barracks. On Monday night 
they attacked the station at Coblenz. On Tuesday night they bombed 
the poison-gas factory at Mannheim. They might have selected many 
other objectives. The enemy could not tell which of the many towns 
on or near the Middle Rhine would be bombed until our squadrons 
approached. Thus his problem of defence in the Rhine Valley is 
far more difficult than ours in Lendon. He cannot afford to neglect it, 
because many of his munition centres are on or near the Rhine, 
and Essen itself is not beyond our reach. It may be fairly assumed, 





too, that our daylight raids are far nore.destructive than the night 
raids which the enemy has made on London. 


Hitherto the Air Force has treated the bombing of German towns 
as an extra in its full and varied programme of reconnaissance 
“ spotting” for artillery, air duels with hostile scouts, raids on 
enemy communications, like Wednesday’s raid on the railway 
sheds at Liége, and attacks on the enemy’s troops with bombs 
and machine-gun fire by day and night. We are given daily 
the results of the air duels. Thus in the four days ending with 
last Saturday our men destroyed one hundred and ten German 
machines, while thirty-eight of ours failed to return. Sir 
Haig stated on Tuesday that since the beginning of the 
German offensive on March 21st a thousand enemy machines had 
been destroyed or driven down in these daily encounters, But the 
air fighting is only a small part of the regular work of the Air Force, 
Sir Douglas Haig’s remark that in the past two months over q 
thousand tons of bombs had been dropped over the enemy's lines 
helps us to realize in some measure the extent of the annoyance 
which our airmen cause to the Germans. But the reconnaissance, 
photographic, and range-finding work of the Air Force does not lend 
itself to daily description, and it is therefore apt to be forgotten, 
Yet for this alone the airmen, who are the eyes of the Army, aro 
of incalculable value. 


On Tuesday night two German air squadrons tried to raid Paris, 
but were driven off. One Gotha was brought down in flames 
the north of the city. Bombs dropped in the suburbs killed thre 
persons and injured several. Another enemy raid on Paris wa; 
made early on Thursday morning. 


At long last the Government have taken serious action againy 
the Sinn Fein movement. Late at night on Friday week the Lord 
Lieutenant issued a Proclamation stating that certain Irishmen 
had “conspired to enter into treasonable communication with 
the German enemy,” that such treachery was “a menace to 
the fair name of Ireland, thousands of whose sons were now 
fighting,” and that “drastic measures” must be taken to put 
down this German plot. Lord French ealled upon all loyal subjecte 
to aid in crushing ‘the conspiracy, and to assist in securing the 
effective prosecution of the war. He concluded by saying that he 
would take further steps to encourage voluntary enlistment, “in 
the hope that, witbout resort to compulsion, the contribution of 
Ireland ” to the King’s forces might be “‘ brought up to its proper 
strength,” corresponding to the contributions of other parts of the 
Empire. roe A iS lara 

While this singular Proclamation, a compound of menace and 
argument, was being issued, the Irish police were arresting a large 
number of the Sinn Fein leaders in various parts of Ireland. Mr. 
De Valera, Count Plunkett, and Mr. Cosgrave, the three Sinn Fein 
Members; Mr. Arthur Griffith, who is said to be the brain of the 
movement; the notorious Mme. Markievicz, who was condemned 
to death for her share in the rising of Easter, 1916, and was 
reprieved and ultimately released ; and Mr. Darrel Figgis were among 
the hundred and fifty persons taken into custody on warrants 
issued under the Defence of the Realm Act. The prisoners were 
brought to England and interned. The attitude of the Nationalist 
Party towards their Sinn Fein allies in view of the Government's 
belated. but none the less commendable action has yet to be defined. 
Mr. William O’Brien has urged the Nationalists to make common 
cause with Sinn Fein; but Captain Stephen Gwynn, with more 
wisdom and patriotism, has begun a new voluntary recruiting 
movement. We discuss the matter elsewhere. 





The Irish papers have published a letter from the Rev. Peter 
Finlay, Professor of Roman Catholic Theology in the National 
University of Ireland, which deserves particular attention. The 
letter embodies the claim, now openly put forward by the Hierarchy, 
that they are entitled to decide whether an Act constitutionally 
passed by the Imperial Government is political, and therefore 
binding, or is merely one pertaining to the domain of faith and 
morals, and therefore only binding men to conscience. Mr. Finlay, 
as might be expected, argues that Conscription relates solely 
to faith and morals. He contends that it is, in the language of 
the Hierarchy, an “ oppressive and inhuman law,” and is therefore 
in no sense binding on men who think it their duty to resist it 


The Nation of last week quoted the exact sense, if not the exact 
words, of the passage in Sir Frederick Maurice’s recent statement 
in the Daily Chronicle which had been deleted by the Censor. 
There can be no doubt that the editor of the Nation was writing 
of what he knew, as he stated that the censored article in its origina! 
form was before him. It will be remembered that Sir George 
Cave explained that the reason why Sir Frederick Maurice! 
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statement was censored was that it referred to ‘‘asecretdocument.” 
What Sir Frederick Maurice said, according to the Nation, was 
that, although he was not actually in the Council Chamber at 
Versailles when the extension of the British line was being discussed, 
he was in the building, and was acquainted with all that was going 
on and had access to the papers. In other words, Sir Frederick 
Meurice made a general statement that he had access to papers, 
and was therefore well informed about what happened at 
Versailles. Mr. Lloyd George's point against Sir Frederick Maurice, 
of course, Was that he was not in the room when the extension 
of the British line was dlisc ussed, and was therefore ignorant of the 


cubject. all. 
Only by an extraordinary licence in the use of words can it be 
said that Sir Frederick Maurice referred to “a secret document.” 
He referred, not to a secret document, but in the most general 
way to having seen the relevant papers. Of course he saw such 
rs. In his position as D.M.O. he naturally had access to them. 
It is hardly credible that Sir George Cave, when he answered the 
question in the House of Commons, could have seen the censored 
statement. We cannot believe that he would have allowed himself 
to justify an act of political censorship of a very bad kind by 
meking the deleted pessage boar a sense which it cannot honestly 
bear. As it is, Sir Frederick Maurice has been deprived of the 
opportunity of makirg a statement in self-defence which was 
ef the most innocent kind. This is not feir dealing, and we hope 
that Sir George Cave will cdmit as much when he learns that he 
was misled, as we feel sure he must have been. 


Thursday was the third anniversary of Italy’s entry into the war. 
To mark the occasion, the Lord Mayor gave a luncheon at the 
Guildhall on Wednesday, at which Lord Robert Cecil, in a felicitous 
speech, emphasized the greet importance to the Allies and to Italy 
herself of the heroic stand which the Italian armies have made on 
the Piave after the disastrous retreat from the Isonzo. Italy had 
come out of her trials with greater unity and greater self-confidence 
than ever. Lord Robert Cecil congratulated Italy on having made 
it clear to the Poles, Czechs, and Southern Slavs that their cause 
wes hers. He had always felt, he said, that there was no inconsist- 
ency between Italian and Southern Slav aspirations. We may 
add that, but for unwise partisans on both sides, the friendly under- 
stending between the Italians end the Slavs might have been 
arranged long ago. Lord Robert Cecil said plainly that the subject 
populations of Austria must be freed. We shall heer no more, it 
is to be hoped, of a separate peace with Austria. There will be no 
security for Italy or the world until both the Itelians end the Slavs 
in Austria are liberated from German rule, which is now to mean 
the rule, not of Vienna, but of Berlin. 


China and Japan made a sign:sernt agreement on May 16th 
“with a view to warding off the danger constituted for them by the 
penetration of German influence towards the Eastern portion of 
Russia.” China will permit Japanese troops to cross Chinese 
territory, and will furnish troops to co-operate with the Japanese 
outside China. The agreement holds good for the duration of the 
war, and has received the approval of Great Britain. It can only 
be regarded as a preliminary to military action on the part of Japan 
in Siberia. A Cossack leader with a handful of Russian troops has 
already begun to restore order in Northern Manchuria, and would, 
Wwe are sure, welcome the help of the Allies. 





On Thursday week, on the motion for the adjournment of the 
House to May 28th, Mr. Runciman called attention to the Austrian 
Emperor's letter to Prince Sixtus of Parma, suggesting terms of 
peace, and asked why President Wilson and M. Kerensky had not 
been informed of it. Mr. Balfour stated that the letter was shown 
to M. Poincaré and to the French Premier and Mr. Lloyd George 
under the seal of secrecy. He himself was in America at the time 
and knew nothing about the letter till afterwards. Mr. Balfour 
repudiated the suggestion that the Allies bad encouraged France 
to ask not only for Alsace but also for the Rhine territories pertaining 
to Alsace in 1814 or in 1790, or that France had made such a claim 
a fixed part of her policy for any length of time. He regarded the 
Emperor's letter as part of a “ peace offensive "—that is to say, an 
offer of peace which was intended simply to divide the Allies. 
M. Clemenceau, “‘ who is a great man but not a patient man,” had 
published the letter as a retort to Count Czernin, who was trying to 
persuade Italy that she was being made to fight for Alsace. The 
letter showed that a year before Auatria had offered France Alsace 
Without offering anything to Italy. 


Mr. Balfour went on to say that there was no sign whatever of 
the willingness of German public opinion to consider a reasonable 
peace. It was significant that the Austrian Emperor offered 
France a province in German hands, which he was in no position 








to deliver without Germany's consent. A Committee of the French 
Chamber had examined the whole question, and had decided that 
the Emperor's letter did not form a satisfactory basis for an honour- 
able peace. With that verdict the House of Commons might well 
be content. The Government, Mr. Balfour said, bad no secrets 
from President Wilson, and they were always prepared to listen to 
any genuine though informal peace proposals, and to deal with 
such proposals in concert with the Allies. 


Sir R. M. Kindersley, the energetic Chairman of the War Savings 
Committee, points out that the small investor is in no way respon- 
sible for the temporary decline in the sale of War Bonds. The 
smal] investor contributed, on an average, £12,000,000 a month 
in the last quarter of 1917 towards the funds available for carrying 
on the war. For the first four months of 1918 he has contributed 
over £16,000,000 a month. During the five weeks ending with 
May 4th the receipts from small investments were nearly a fourth of 
the total subscription for Government securities, excluding Treasury 
Bills. Sir R. M. Kindersley says that, while in 1914 there were 
only 345,100 holders of Government securities, there are now 
16,750,000, including 4,000,000 holders of Post Office Bonds and 
10,500,000 holders of War Savings Certificates, besides the 13,000,000 
Savings Bank depositors. The war will have conferred one great 
boon upon us if it inculeates the habit of saving. We have urged 
for many years past that the State might do much to encourage 
thrift if it would follow the French example, as it has now done, 
and make it easy for the humblest citizens to buy Government 
securities at any Post Office. Every concierge in Paris is a 
rentiére. 





The Datiy Mail and the Evening News have accused Sir Hedley 
Le Bas of attacking the Government by grossly unfair and dis- 
honourable means, The accusation is that Sir Hedley Le Ba3s— 
who, by the way, was formerly a strong supporter of Mr. Lloyd George, 
but who has now come to the conclusion that Mr. Lloyd George’: 
methods are dangerous to the country—has caused to be printed 
in various country newspapers attacks upon the Government 
which have the appearance of being independent criticism, but 
are really advertisements paid for at so much an inch. ‘ Abuse 
of the Government at 4s. an inch” sums up the charge against 
Sir Hedley Le Bas. 

Sir Hedley Le Bas, whose admirable services to the country 
during the war are well known, is the proprietor of a news agency, 
and in the course of his business he supplies signed articles by various 
writers to country newspapers. Some of these articles have 
criticized the Government, and some have not. As a rule, they 
seem to have been paid for by the newspapers in the ordinary 
course, but recently Sir Hedley Le Bas, who was anxious to secure 
publicity for articles representing his views about the Government, 
paid for the insertion of some articles at advertisement rates. 
He has stated that, owing to the shortage of paper, the newspapers 
could not find room for them unless the newspaper proprietors 
concerned were compensated for the loss of advertisements. Now, 
we need hardly say that if the articles appeared to be what they 
were not, the readers of the newspapers were deceived. But in 
that case the persons to be blamed were the editors or proprietors 
of the newspapers. It is one of the first duties of a self-respecting 
editor to see that his readers are not misled in this fashion. But 
so far as Sir Hedley Le Bas himself is concerned, ne has, of course, 
a perfect right to use his machinery of publicity in order to procure 
the widest public hearing for his opinions. That, after all, is 
exact'y what Lord Northcliffe himself is doing, and in our leading 
article last week about Mr. Lloyd George and the Press we happened 
to insist upon the point that Lord Northcliffe, holding the opinions 
he does, is perfectly within his rights in using his powers of publicity 
to make those opinions prevail. A patriotic man with Lord 
Northcliffe’s opinions could not act otherwise. 


Sir Hedley Le Bas has, of course, exactly the same rights. It 
may be remembered that when Cobden was running his campaign 
for Free Trade and against the Corn Laws, he paid for the insertion 
of articles in country newspapers, which would not otherwise have 
accepted the articles. It was, however, plain enough that the 
articles were paid for as advertisements. ‘The same sort of thing 
happens nowadays in all election campaigns. One Party advertises 
its views in the organs of the other Party. It is open to any news- 
paper to refuse to accept an advertisement, and the responsibility 
rests, as we have said, with the editor or proprietor of the newspaper 
and with nobody else. It remains to add that Sir Hedley Le Bas 
has served a writ on the Associated Newspapers, Ltd., in connexion 
with the articles in the Daily Mail and the Evening News. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER'S PLEDGE. 


ERE is Mr. Lloyd George’s to the people of 
North-East Ulster, made on March 7th, 1917 :— 

“© In the north-eastern portion of Ireland you have a population 
as hostile (o Lrish rule as the rest of Ireland is to British rule, and as 
ready to rebel against this as the rest of Ireland is against British 
rule ; as alien in blood, in religious faith, in traditions, in outlook— 
as alien from the rest of Ireland in this respect as the inhabitants of 
Fife or Aberdeen. It is no use mincing words. Let us have a clear 
understanding. To place them under national rule against their 
will would be as glaring an outrage on the principles of liberty and 
self-government as the denial of self-government would be for the 
rest of Ireland.’ 

The Prime Minister then asked if the House thought the people 
of this country were prepared to sanction this ‘ glaring outrage,’ 
and replied : ‘In my judgment, and here I speak on f of the 
Government, there is but one answer to that. They are not.’ 
And finally he added that, in complete agreement with Mr. — 
‘he certainly never contemplated the prospect of coercing Ulster 
into’ acceptance of Home Rule.’”’ 


In the face of this pledge, who will dare to say that North- 
East Ulster has not the right to demand Exclusion ? 

She has not the right, and is not claiming the right, to veto 
Home Rule for the rest of Ireland. 

She has the right to veto it for herself—i.e., for the Six-County 
Area. 

The complete validity of this claim the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, speaking ex officio, has publicly acknowledged 
in open Parliament in the words just given. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——< 
IRISH CONSCRIPTION AND THE GOVERNMENT 

PLEDGE. 

T is good that the Government have at last taken serious 

action in Ireland. All the reports from Ireland show 

that the effect of arresting the rebel ringleaders has not been 

disastrous, as some people, foolishly misjudging the situation, 

assured us it would me but rather steadying. One result has 

been to bring to the Government in Ireland an increase of the 


one thing of which they stand in need—authority. Now is | 


plainly the time to redeem the Government pledge and to 
apply Conscription. There is a pause of bewilderment and 
verplexity in Ireland ; the Nationalists, who are still identified 
vy most of their public acts and manifestoes with Sinn 
Fein, have reached a point where they might be decisively 
persuaded away or divorced from their Sinn Fein alliance. 
If there are doubting but intimidated Sinn Feiners, they too 
could be separated from the recalcitrant stock. If Conscrip- 
tion is not enforced now, there seems to be very little chance 
that it ever will be. 

It is almost too bad to suppose that the Government will 
add fresh mistakes of precisely the same character and quality 
to the mistakes of the past. Under Mr. Birrell’s régime the 
Government acted upon the principle that the Irish rebels 
were only playing an amiable game; that they were pictur- 
esque, romantic, fascinating, harmless children; and that 
they had only to be coaxed a little more, indulged a few more 
months in their engaging tricks, and smiled upon as one 
smiles upon a precocious infant, for the whole Irish question 
to settle itself. Till the fallacy embodied in this policy was 
proved disastrously wrong, there might have been something 
to say for it. But when the amusing games of the rebels, 
their sham attacks upon Government buildings in Dublin, their 
playing at Red Indians, brigands, and pirates all over the 
South and West of Ireland, turned out to be deadly sober 
earnest, and the sham fights were repeated in such reality 
that hundreds of people were murdered in Dublin and three 
million pounds’ worth of damage was done to the city, nothing 
remained to say in defence of the Government policy. To 
the consternation of most Englishmen, and no doubt to the 
delight of the Irish rebels, who told themselves that London 
was once more afraid, Mr. Duke reproduced to a considerable 
degree the policy of Mr. Birrell. But now that that curious 
and wholly discredited policy has by one stroke been changed, 
the issue which concerns us is to make sure that the change 
shall be thorough. It is not enough merely to arrest the 


ringleaders of treason. These men ought not to have been 
set free after having been convicted of the diabolical offence 
of the Dublin Rising of Easter, 1916. But now that many of 
them have grossly abused their freedom and have been 
rearrested, it must be proved that the movement which they 
started in Ireland (for it remains even though the ringleaders 
have been removed) is not a permissible thing, and cannot 





possibly continue. The chief shape in which it continnes ; 
resistance to the Government policy of Conscription, Reais. 
ance to the Government iokes that this policy shall rea 
enforced in Ireland is in itself treason. It is an attempt to 
prevent the British Empire from winning the war. 

Unfortunately it is not the fact that the Sinn Feiners 
hundreds and thousands of whom still carry on their propa- 
ganda in Ireland, are alone professing this treason. It cannot 
be too clearly understood that, as things stand noy 
the Nationalists have dropped tlie form of Constitutionalism 
and are in league with the Sinn Feiners. So long as My 
Dillon acts in this treasonable way the repudiations of Sing 
Fein which he conveys to America are meaningless, Jy 
the present circumstances Sinn Feinism, Nationalism, ay 
Kaiserism are only different aspects of the same thine 
Even the best of Nationalists live in fear of the fashionabjs 
Sinn Fein creed, and unless the Government, by further firm 
acts of policy, divorce them from the Sinn Feiners, the allianee 
will continue. Very little needs to be done. The principle 
of Conscription for Ireland is incorporated in the May. 
Power Act. Only an Order in Council is required to put it 
into force. It may be said that, apart from Mr. Dillon's 
repudiations for American consumption, the Nationalists 
have had open quarrels with the Sinn Feiners, and that the 
alliance between them is nof as real as we suppose. The 
_ answer to this is that many alliances are perfectly real although 
they admit protest on certain grounds on the part of the 
weaker party. Austria-Hungary, for example, is in a yery 
real alliance with Germany. We can judge only by the facts, 
If the Nationalists meant to break away from their alliance 
with the Sinn Feiners, they would of course be proclaiming 
to the world that they had been deceived, and that disillusion. 
ment had now come ; they would express their horror at the 
discovery of a pro-German conspiracy in Ireland, and would 
show that their hands were clean by denouncing it, and 
declaring that they would never live in partnership again with 
men who were guilty of such things. But have they done any- 
thing ofthiskind? Unfortunately not. On the contrary, inthe 
manifesto issued by the Mansion House Conference in Dublin 
the signatories say: ‘‘ Speaking on behalf of every section 
of Irish Nationalists, we condemn the deportation to England 
of our colleagues, Messrs. De Valera and Griffith and their 
| fellow-prisoners.” (The italics are ours.) Mr. Dillon (the 
| Nationalist leader), Mr. Devlin, Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. Healy all, 
it will be seen, boast that they are colleagues of men who have 
worked with Germany. Mr. William O’Brien has exhorted 
his followers to “stand by” Sinn Fein. Mr. Dillon has said 
| that the Nationalist opposition to Conscription has ~ struck 
terror into the heart of the Government.” One wonders, 
therefore, if the Irish insurgents are to be encouraged to say 
that the Roman Catholic Hierarchy has beaten the British 
Government. If things are allowed to remain exactly where ther 
are now, that will be the inevitable boast. It will be difficuls, 
moreover, to say that it is not true. The only way is for 
the Government to prove that they mean what they say, 
and to introduce Conscription forthwith. 

We wish it could be said that there are signs that the 
Government seriously mean to take the only proper course. 
The mention of another period of voluntary recruiting in 
Lord French’s Proclamation, however, seems a distinct sign 
the other way. The Londonderry correspondent of the 
Morning Post has noted that the Proclamation “ marks a 
new departure owing to the omission of the customary words 
‘God Save the King’ at the end.” He goes on to say: 
“ After studying the Proclamation one forms the conclusion 
that its real object was not to explain the arrests so much 
as to suggest to a quick-witted people a modification o! 
policy.” The correspondent quotes an alternative explana- 
tion, that the appeal for voluntary enlistment was inserted 
in order to give the Hierarchy an opportunity to back down. 
He concludes by remarking, however, that if this should be 
the idea of the Government, they are bound to fail in their 
purpose, because the Roman Catholic Bishops will never dare 
to abandon a movement which is so popular as the antt- 
Conscription movement. Unless the signs change, the 
Government policy will have to be summarized like this: Te 
go on with Federal Home Rule, to postpone Conscriptios, 
and to hope that a better feeling in Ireland will somelow 
produce recruits. All this is like the fabric of a dream. It 
cannot conceivably succeed. Even if the Nationalists were 
given the kind of Parliament they would like, they would not 
dare, immediately upon the birth of that Parliament, to 
force an unpopular thing upon their countrymen. The Par- 
liament, instead of directing a Conscriptionist movement, 








would become the hub and focus for resistance to Conseription 
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That would be the result even under the best possible con- 
ditions ; but it cannot even be assumed that the Nationalists 
would like the Parliament they are to be offered. On the 
contrary, there is every indication that if they are given a 
Federal Parliament, with reservations, say, in the matter 
of Excise or Customs, they will laugh it to scorn. As for 
the Sinn Fein view of the propo Irish Parliament, the 
outeome is even more plain to see. The Sinn Feiners have 
never demanded anything but an absolutely independent 
republic. As they cannot be granted that, the result of the 
present Government policy would be merely to give them 
more power to carry out the intentions which they already 
profess. There are yet other objections to the present Govern- 
ment policy. Consider only this one. If voluntary recruiting 
really succeeded as thoroughly as optimists hope, the result 
would be that the very best men in Ireland—the true loyalists, 
the men who believe in liberty, the men who are prepared for 
self-sacrifice—would be drafted out of the country, leaving 
Ireland to the mercies of a mob of howling dervishes. 

A very few words may be said in conclusion about the 
demand for proofs that the arrested men were guilty of 
treasonable negotiations with Germany. It is urged that 
unless positive proofs are forthcoming there will be a fresh 
and most damaging outburst of anti-British feeling in Ireland. 
Our own feeling is that the Government would do well to 
publish for the information of the whole world whatever 
proofs they have in their hands, for the more proofs there 
are of the Irish treason the better. But if for some reason 
of State about which we are uninformed, but which may 
conceivably be sound in itself, the Cabinet find it undesirable 
to publish their proofs, it would still be just and politic to 
remind people that the proofs are already perfectly clear. 
There is really no need of further proofs. Those whd say 
that proof is essential to prevent fresh ebullitions of feeling 
in Ireland are really hoping to prevent a thing which cannot 
be prevented, because it always occurs without assignable 
reason or motive. 
he came as a German emissary ; 
with German 
they have made plans which could have no other meaning 
than that they were prepared to aid a German landing; 
they have demanded a republic—an anti-British republic— 
during the war; they have resisted Conscription, which, 
as has been said already, is tantamount to an attempt to 
prevent the British Empire from winning the war. What 
more proof is needed? If, again, the Government should 
decide not to allow the distractions and the expenditure 
of energy involved in a State trial, but should keep the 
arrested men at their disposal till happier times arrive, they 
would be doing no more than Lincoln did in almost exactly 
the same circumstances when the Irish revolted against the 
application of the Draft in the American Civil War. 





PRISONERS OF WAR. 

‘EVERAL newspapers—chiefly those which may be 
classed as the Government Press—have broken out 
simultaneously into a hot agitation about the prisoners of 
war. Although this agitation reproduces some aspects of 
recent Press stunts, we should not wish to display any want 
of sympathy with it on that account. Too much pity can 
never be bestowed upon prisoners of war in Germany, and 
not a word too much can be said in praise of the manner in 
which, silently and courageously, they have born their suffer- 
ings. The man who was indifferent to a movement that 
could possibly result in softening the lot of prisoners of war 
would be without any spark of humanity. That the question 
should be more widely than ever discussed is all to the good. 
At the same time, just because this campaign on behalf of 
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The Irish rebels received Casement when | 
they have commerced | 


‘U’-boats on the West Coast of Ireland ; | within the compass of the War Office principle, Lord-Newton 





in the internment of officers and non-commissioned officers in 
Holland and Switzerland, who according to their own account 
(and in spite of the short commons from which they now suffer) 
have passed from hell to heaven. Lord Newton fought for a 
long time for permission to be allowed to conduct the negotia- 
tions at the Hague, and was obviously moved throughout his 
struggle by a deeply humane impulse. He proved an exceptional 
negotiator because of the strong mental and moral quality 
which enables him never to postpone the main object in 
view to conventionalities—to what the French call the 
“protocol.” The campaign deserves as much censure for 
the misguided attacks upon Lord Newton as sympathy for 
its great general purpose. It is to be feared that in future 
Great Britain will not be able to command the services of her 
most serious and honest men if it is to become a practice to 
discredit in the public Press those who have done their best 
toserve. Officials may fail through want of opportunity quite 
as often as through want of ability. It ought to be obvious 
to every one in the present case that the opinion of a man 
in Lord Newton’s position could never prevail on a large 
scale over that of the Government. The Government as a 
body have never professed tremendous concern about the 
prisoners of war. They have adopted the opinion of the 
War Office, which has been, so far as we know, that it would 
be impossible to make an exchange of prisoners except on 
the principle of head per head. It is easy to appreciate the 
weight of this military argument as such, and we do not at 
all wish to underrate it. Soldiers who are responsible for 
the management of the war do not want to give away a good 
deal of man-power, and to get very little in return, Yet’ 
that was what the Germans demanded when exchange was 
discussed. We have often protested against the War Office 
rule-of-thumb, not merely on grounds of humanity, but 
because we believed that the Germans who would be returned 
to their own country would not be very willing or pliable 
military material. Among all those who tried to bring about 
modifications of the War Office point of view, and such 
alleviations of the lot of prisoners of war as were possible 


| was always foremost. 


It will hardly be believed that some of the very people 
who are now abusing Lord Newton were among those who 
objected to his mission to the Hague. They complained that 
direct negotiations with the enemy during war were unheard of, 
and could lead to no good. They prophesied that Lord Newton 
would be fooled allthe time. They spoke of the Hague negotia- 
tions for internment in a neutral country as though they were 
a kind of Stockholm Conference trap. Lord Newton held on, 
and brought off an excellent piece of negotiation, just as he 
brought off perhaps a still more difficult piece of negotiation 
with the Turks. If he did not succeed at the Hague in 
getting private soldiers interned, that was because the Germans 
absolutely refused to discussthe question. The Germans are 
open to argument about the internment of officers and non-com- 
missioned officers because they regard them as men of superior 
make and standing, who can always demand special treatment 
as a kind of divine military right; but they regard private 


| soldiers as just hewers of wood and drawers of water, and 


The Germans are willing to exchange 


prisoners of war is organized in the manner of a stunt, it is | 


in danger of doing a certain harm. It is not helpful to the 


good cause, for example, that stories which are two or three | 
years old should be retailed now as though they were fresh | 


evidence. Those who have had to do with the negotiations 
for prisoners of war have often found that an atmosphere of 
invective made their negotiations less easy and less successful 


than they might have been. In particular, however, the | 


organizers of this campaign have been less than just to the 
one Man who has been most assiduous in keeping to the front 
the necessity of getting better treatment for our prisoners of 
war. We mean Lord Newton. 

_ People have short memories, but it must be a short memory 
indeed which does not recall that Lord Newton off his own 
bat, as it were, organized the direct negotiations with Germany 


“which took place at the Hague. Those negotiations resulted 


they are not willing to release those who are entirely under 
their power, and who are made to work like beasts of burden 
for little food and no pay, As Lord Newton pointed out 
in an interview published in the Observer of last Sunday, 
there has been confusion in the public mind between intern- 
ment and exchange. The Germans did not mind letting 
officers go into internment in a neutral country, but they 
would not lose the labour of our private soldiers who were 
their prisoners. When it comes to a matter of exchange, 
the whole question, from the German point of view, changes. 
wrivate soldiers on 
some terms because they recover the labour of their own 
prisoners; but in the past they have always demanded 
that we should give about three men for one. 

One demand made in the present Press campaign is that 
“a strong man” should be appointed to manage all the 
affairs of prisoners of war. Lord Newton very justly points 
out, however, that it is inconceivable that any single Depart- 
ment should be created to take precedence in this matter 
over existing Departments. Questions which affect so vitally 
man-power and the conduct of the war must be dealt 
with primarily by the War Office and the Admiralty. It 
would be impossible to appoint a single person to act on 
behalf of prisoners of war in disregard of the Army and the 
Navy. Nevertheless, within the terms of this reservation, 
there is much hope for the future. The French have surprised 
us by announcing an exchange of prisoners with Germany 
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on a very large scale. We do not understand how such a 
matter came to be a surprise. Either the political side of 
the Versailles Council was not at work—for the matter of 
that, we do not suppose that much is happening at Versailles 
on either the political or the military side—or the French 
Government did not think it worth while to inform our 
Embassy in Paris, or our Embassy in Paris did not think 
it worth while to inform our Government. However that 
may be, such an exchange as was possible to the French 
should be possible to us. Now that the example has been 
set, and is already being followed by Italy, it surely can be 
followed by us. We earnestly hope that if necessary the 
War Office point of view will be modified, and that 
there will be a complete exchange, even if it should 
be numerically, and, as we think, superficially, to our dis- 
advantage. The sum of the matter is this: that in the 
past the Government, guided by the War Office, were not 
convinced that anything on a large scale could be done, or 
ought to be done Now circumstances must have convinced 
them that something can be done, and the Press campaign 
may well convince them that something ought to be done. 
Never in the past was it possible for Lord Newton to prevail 
against the conditions more than he did. If the Government 
want to appoint some one to carry the negotiations further 
in the new and more hopeful circumstances, they could not 
do better than appoint Lord Newton. 





PRUSSIA’S ANNEXATION OF AUSTRIA. 


TYXHE agreement which has been made _ between the 

Kaiser and the Emperor Karl provides in effect 
(under whatever form of words the fact may be cloaked) for a 
Prussian annexation of Austria. This latest Prussian achieve- 
ment must not be regarded merely as the result of military 
success or of good diplomacy. It is a development which 
has long seemed inevitable to those who are familiar with 
the extraordinary racial difficulties which undermine the 
strength of the Austrian Empire. Austria is not, and never 
has been, a nation. She is a dynastic State, held together 
solely by the continuance of a particular dynasty. There 
is no common religion, no common race, no common patriot- 
ism, within the Austrian dominions. There may indeed be 
among the officials of the Austrian Government a common 
loyalty to the organization which provides them with pay and 
position ; but even from this point of view there is no complete 
unity, for the officials of the Hungarian Kingdom are by no 
means at one in their ambitions and outlook with those of the 
Austrian half of the Empire. Hungary, in fact, has many 
causes of conflict with Austria, but the two sides agree not to 
press their quarrels too far because each is necessary to the 
other as a bulwark against the subject races whom they both 
desire to dominate. 

The Austrian-Germans and the Magyars together constitute 
a little less than half the total population of the Austrian 
Empire. The other half is made up of numerous races, some 
in sympathy with one another, but none with any particle 
of affection for its rulers. Nor, even if the rulers of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire honestly wished to conciliate these 
subject races, would they be able to doso. Not only are 
the racial hatreds in many cases far too deep to be overcome 
by legislative or administrative devices, but in addition 
several of the races subject to the Austrian dynasty are con- 
nected by ties of blood and language with peoples forming 
parts of other States. A century ago neither of these con- 
siderations was of very great importance. The different 
races of the world were willing to accept the rulers that fate 
had imposed upon them; but one of the dominant facts of 
the history of the nineteenth century, and of the twentieth 
century so far as it has gone, has been the substitution of the 
conception of racial union for the conception of dynastic 
authority. The formation of the independent kingdoms of 
Italy, Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria, are all expressions of this 
racial movement. It grows stronger each generatign, with 
the extension of “ tongue-consciousness,” as a result of popular 
education. To ignore such a force as this is impossible. It 
must either be allowed full expression, or it must be kept in 
subjection by military power. 

The rulers of Austria, though from time to time they have 
toyed with the policy of conciliating their Slavonic subjects, 
have always come back to the opinion that the Slavs must 
be kept in subjection. From the point of view of maintaining 
the Austrian Empire as a great State the decision is at least 
intelligible, for any kind of self-government accorded to most 
of the subject races in Austria might be used as a lever for 
further movements inevitably making for the disintegration 





ae 
of the Empire. The Italians who are under Austrian Tule 
are always looking to Italy; the Southern Slavs demand 
union with Serbia; the Ukrainians in Galicia wish to be 
united with their neighbours and kinsmen in the Ukraine 
across what was the Russian frontier. The Poles of Galicia 
still yearn for the reconstitution of the Poland of past gener. 
ations. The Rumanians, who constitute a very large frac. 
tion of the population of Hungary, wish to be united with 
the kingdom of Rumania, and to escape from the insolent 
tyranny to which they are constantly subjected by their 
Magyar masters. In Bohemia the problem is slightly 
different. There the Czechs, who form the majority of 
the population, wish to revive the old kingdom of Bohemia 
with themselves as rulers. Between them and the Germay 
minority there has long been a bitter feud, and no scheme 
has yet been discovered that will provide a settlement of 
this Bohemian problem acceptable to both parties. 

The time is past when the Hapsburg dynasty could allow 
these racial problems to drift, or could attempt to solve them 
by its own authority. The Austro-Hungarian Empire must 
either obtain assistance from without or submit to dissolution, 
That is the real meaning of the Emperor Karl’s pilgrimage 
to the Kaiser’s headquarters. By accepting the overlordshj 
of Prussia the Austrian Emperor secures sufficient military 
force to give him at any rate a chance of holding his dominions 
together. The step he has taken has, moreover, the appmival 
of the two elements in his Empire which are already the 
principal supports of his throne. The Germans of Austria, 
who constitute a fifth of the total population of the Empire, 
will be loyal to the Emperor Karl as long as he remains loyal 
to the German ideal. Many of them are even more violent 
Pan-Germans than the Prussians themselves, and frankly 
look to Berlin rather than to Vienna. They are eager not 
merely to maintain German supremacy throughout Austria, 
but to assist in extending German influence throughout 
the Balkans, the Near East, and indeed the whole world. 
In the same way the Magyars of Hungary have always been 
inspired by Prussian ideals. They are essentially a dominant 
race, riding roughshod over the Rumanians and Slavs who 
come within the Hungarian Kingdom. They know that 
they would be impotent without German help, and they 
are willing to assist in advancing German ambitions in order 
to secure that help. 

The Prussian rulers of the German Empire have played 
skilfully upon these fundamental conditions of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. The actual terms of the agreement 
reached between the two Emperors have not yet been 
published, but it is gencrally understood and admitted that 
a definite agreement has been made for combined military 
control and for combined economic regulations. In the 
economic as in the military sphere Austria-Hungary is to 
be completely subordinate to the German Empire. The 
racial difficulties in Austria and Hungary will of course 
remain, but with this important difference : that the ruling 
races in the Southern Empire, the Germans and the Magyars, 
have the constant support of seventy million Northern Germans. 
That force alone would be sufficient ; but other provisions 
are made with a view to keeping the different subject races 
as far as possible at variance with one another. In particular, 
it is proposed to continue the arrangement by which the 
Poles in Galicia were allowed to rule over the Ukrainian 
population of that Austrian province, and a piece of Russian 
Poland is to be added to Galicia. At the same time, 
order further to accentuate the hostility between the 
Ukrainians and Poles, another piece of Russian Poland 
is to be given to the Ukraine. The conquest of Rumania 
further facilitates the dominance of Germany throughout 
Austria-Hungary, for under the treaty between Rumania 
and the Central Empires the kingdom of Rumania will 
be absolutely dominated by German influences. 

These considerations show the futility of the hope, s 
frequently expressed in this country in the earlier days o! 
the war, that Austria might be detached from the German 
alliance. Any such detachment would have been impossible 
unless the Western Powers had undertaken to give to the 
Hapsburg dynasty the kind of guarantees that the Emperor 
Karl has obtained from the Kaiser. We should have had 
to undertake to maintain Austrian rule over the subject 
Slavonic races, over the Rumanians of Hungary, and ovet 
the Italians of the Trentino. To do this we should have 
been compelled to be false to our alliance with Italy, and 
to abandon Serbia and Rumania to their fate. We should 
also have been compelled to connive at the continued 
subjection of Poland. Short of these acts of perfidy, we 
could have made no terms with Austria which would have 
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sufficed to detach her from Germany. Now that we clearly 
understand that Austria has become to all intents and 
purposes part of the Empire of Germany, our policy stands 
out so plainly that even the pro-Austrian enthusiasts cannot 
fail to see it. We have first of all to be loyal to our Allies. 
That means that we must help Italy to recover what is properly 
regarded as Italia Irredenta. We must help Serbia to recover 
her independence, and to form with her kinsmen now under 
Austrian or Hungarian rule a separate Yugo-Slav State. We 
must insist on the liberation of Rumania and the union of 
the Rumanians of Hungary to the Rumanian Kingdom. In 
addition, we have to help the Czecho-Slovaks in Bohemia 
and Northern Hungary to form a new national unit. These 
measures involve the break-up of the Austrian Empire. 
They are a necessary part of our iniernational policy, not 
only because they are obligations of honour to our Allies, 
but because their execution will secure a permanent obstacle 
to Pan-German schemes of expansion through the Balkans 
to the Near East, and will prevent the racial unrest that 
would certainly cause another war. 





THE NEW CRUSADE. 
“ N ANY of the men now embarking had never before 
seen the sea.” So wrote a witness of the setting out 


from an American port of a part of the Army of the New | 


Crusade. Probably no Englishman, no citizen of the British 
Empire, can quite realize the miracle that is taking place 
when men from Minneapolis, Jefferson City, or Milwaukee 
sail forth to fight at our side in French Flanders. 
never seen the sea. How should they, working competition 
hours in a dry-goods store in Memphis or driving an express 
wagon in Kansas City? They had never even imagined 
that crowd of new noises and smells that can be most com- 
pendiously described as “‘ Foreign Parts.” Sights and smells, 
alas! no longer familiar to any happy tourist—the rattle 
of a cart echoing through twisting, narrow strects of pavé, 
the smell of hot wax-tapers and incense, or the sight of daws 
sailing lazily round the grey towers of a Cathedral. Of 
course actually half the privates in the Wiltshires or the 
gunners in some Australian battery were equally inexperi- 
enced. But the Australian was still subconsciously a wan- 
derer, and had always the tail of an eye to turn from his 
wire fence to see what might be brewing at home. The 
Wiltshireman had never forgotten he was an islander, and 
that nothing changes. Minden, Waterloo, Agincourt, and 
Arras are somehow parts of a habit of his. But the Pitts- 
burger had forgotten. He lived in a busy isolation shut off 
from the contentions of Europe by a curtain woven in about 
equal parts of great distances, the Monroe Doctrine, and an 
admirable capacity for minding his own business. 

The present war has been throughout in nothing more 
remarkable than in the colossal movements of population 
which it has involved. Every imaginable race—Turks, 
Celts, Finns, Saxons, Frenchmen, Poles, and Pathans—has 
been shaken bewilderingly in the kaleidoscope. But it has 
been in the last few months that the greatest wonder of all 
has been seen. All these peoples have fought, and wandered 
and Jost and won, on and off, ever since the fall of Rome. 
Charles Martel and Sobieski fought in desperate battle for 
Christendom. Whole generations of French and English 
took the Cross and struggled for symbolic Jerusalem. For 
us history had only found a new music when the guns spoke 
in 1914, 

It is curious now to think how great must soon have been the 
spiritual guif between the new generation in Great Britain 
and the United States if the latter had remained in prosperous 
isolation. In five years we should have ceased to understand 
each other’s jokes, in ten we should scarcely have spoken the 
same language. But now the tide is setting just as mightily 
towards a complete and perfect sympathy. A whole genera- 
tion of Americans will have been our brothers-in-arms. Every 
fit American who was between the ages of twenty-one and 
twenty-five in 1917-1918 will have fought by us in the closest 
comradeship. They will have become citizens of the world 
and heirs of the great traditions of history. We shall share 
with them all our new moral and intellectual experiences, 
the wider outlook, the deeper sense of duty, the pitifulness, 
that we have learnt in the furnace, and lastly, but to Anglo- 
Saxons it is of infinite moment, to the end of time we shall 
share the same family jokes and slang, bartering perhaps 
Forget it” for “ Not in these trousers.” But in truth the 
possibilities of the new brotherhood are almost boundless. 
If anything could make us welcome the continuance of the 
war for another year, it would be the thought that only 


They had | 





through such tempering can the new bond be forged and the 
new force come to perfection. We do not wonder at any 
desperate desire in the enemy to force a conclusion before the 
men from Nebraska have learned that they are citizens of 
the world, and the United Anglo-Saxons have realized their 
strength. 








THE BLUEJACKET AND RELIGION. 

FYXHE ship's bell is being slowly rung by the Quartermaster 

of the Watch, and up through various hatchways come the 
figures of men laughing and chatting on their way aft. On deck it 
is black darkness, and you pick your way over or round obstacles 
with the greatest care if you are not one of those wise men who have 
gone further forrard along the Mess Deck and used a hatch that 
brought them up to the scene of operations without coming on deck 
et all. Get through the heavily curtained screen-door and darkness 
is left behind. From a big space amidships comes the sound of an 
orchestra tuning up, and it is towards that the various figures ere 
going. By the time you get to the door leading into this space, 
you will have discovered that the audience seems greater than the 
capacity of the “ building,” and your surprise increases when, 
through the door, you catch a sight of an altar bright with flowers. 
This is no concert party that is attracting a crowd, this is no tickling 
of religious fancy by a couple of prayers and a cornet solo ; it is the 
full choral Evensong of the Church of England, and still the crowd 
press in. The place is not a kad semblance of a church either. 
The sanctuary, painted in green and gold (the only two ecclesiastical 
colours the ship’s painter could manage), is raised higher than the 
rest of the deck, and the altar rests against the inside curve of the 
efter funnel. The cunning hands of our “ Chippy-chaps” have 
fashioned wide altar rails of solid teak that many e shore-going 
church might envy, and there is no single thing in all that church 
that is not a gift. The altar linen, embroidered in a cottage on far- 
off Dartmoor, toiled over in a quiet street near the Otter’s banks, 
tells a story of a woman’s thought and prayer for some one on board. 
The oak triptych at the back of the altar, with its beautiful carving, 
was fashioned but a few yards away from the church in an officer's 
cabin, and none but that officer knows the hours of work that went 
to the making of it. So with everything the spirit of personal 
service has sanctified it all. 

Stop for the service and see one hundred and fifty men, quietly 
and simply, as is the fashion of sailormen, worshipping God with the 
seme Liturgy that their forefathers have used for so many years 
before them; see those two men who, taking turns with others, 
step out from the rest and read the Lesson (no light matter this if 
you have to live on the Mess Deck the rest of the week); listen to 
the sermon if you will and you'll find that the’priest has been taught 
one thing by his people, and that is simplicity. This is a voluntary 
evening service in one of His Majesty's ships. 

Now I am not going to take the incident of this one Evensong 
and on it base a general statement. I have been asked repeatedly 
of late years whether the majority of men in this Service were 
inclined towards religion. That’s a pretty sweeping question to 
ask any one, priest or layman, and a man who would answer simply 
“Yes” or “ No” would prove his ignorance or his bias by his 
answer. It is only one’s own limited experience that one dare 
answer for, and then with many an “if” and a “ but,” feeling at 
the end of one’s remarks that it is only the fringe of the question 
that one has touched and that it might better have been left alone. 
With this quite clear statement I can pluck up courage to go on. 

The standpoint from which one views the attitude of the Blue 
towards religion is totally different from that from which one views 
the attitude of the man, say, in an ordinery market town. ‘The 
man ashore leaving his church after service has his mind immediately 
attracted by the ordinary passing affairs of the world. His thoughts 
are switched into a different channel by a poster on the wall, 
a passer-by in the street, the meeting with a business friend—all 
of which things are entirely absent in the sailorman’s environment. 
Our men are piped to dinner very soon after service, and, no other 
attraction having come into their lives in the interval, you fird 
that whet the Parson said twenty minutes ago becomes a subject 
of conversation and argument. The Padre in my last ship had 
this brought home very forcibly to him one Sunday. He was 
having a smoke with some of his parishioners after dinner, and one 
of them remarked to him: ‘“ We thinks you're falling off a bit 
lately. There wasn’t not two or three men in our mess ’ardly 
what agreed with you this morning.” Rarely a Sunday went by 
in that ship without the Padre being tackled about something. 
(I sha’n’t forget the Sunday he attacked the doctrine of Eternal 
Punishment. The Ward-Room always avowed that it took the 
Officer of the Watch and two ship’s Corporals to rescue him from 
his infuriated flock after dinner, but that’s a libel.) fo I think 
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one dare say that inside one’s experience the Blue does think and 
ergue a bit on matters religious, though whether the argument as 
such does not outweigh the religious side I am not quite prepared 
to say. 

There is one thing that cannot be left out in thinking of this 
subject, and that is the great extent to which the personal enters 
into our men’sreligion. To the Blue very often religion stands or falls 
by the character of the Chaplain he lives with, or by the lives of the 
professing Churchmen on ‘board. He lives in a circumscribed 
space, and he judges from that position and refuses to look on the 
broader outlook of the world. In a sense he is right, in that the 
lives of the professed followers of a religion are a test of the truth 
of it, and that a man can only judge by what comes in his own 
experience ; but unfortunately he does not realize that his experi- 
ence is so limited as to lose a great part of its value. I remember so 
well an illustration of this. Our Padre asked his “ Churchwarden,” 
a Petty Officer and an ardent Churchman, how he came first to 
take an interest in Church matters, and his reply was: “ My 
youngest was very ill and the Parson came ashore on a dirty day 
and brought her some flowers.” Could the personal element be 
stronger than that ? And that is not an isolated incident by a long 
chalk. 

The Bluejacket is extraordinarily humble in his outlook on the 
Deity. He has no pat statement of his belief, no clearly defined 
conception of his God, but a dim, indistinct belief in what we will 
call the Infinite Power of Good. It is this Power Whom he conceives 
as watching over his family ashore, and, in a much more distant 
way, over part of his own life, but he thinks of Him as too great 
and too much occupied to concern himself with the practical every- 
day ship-life. To him, for instance, the Holy Communion is a 
wonderful secret rite which it would be blasphemy for any but the 
super-good to take part in. Of course, it must be understood that 
| am not speaking in this instance of regular Churchmen, but of those 
hundreds of sound, clean-living men who are nominally Churchmen. 

But it is in practical religion that the Blue really excels. He 
would deny vehemently the word “ religion” being brought into 
it, and yet would deny as vehemently that God was not init. Take 
#n instance of what I mean. In one ship some men came to the 
Padre in connexion with a collection for the Pearson Fresh Air 
Fund (the Blue highly approves of this Fund), and this was the 
vist of their spokesman’s remarks: “God ‘as given our kids good 
omes and fresh air down Devon way, and these London kids ain’t 
ever ’ad anything, so we'll . Mind, though, Sir, we ain’t got 
nothing to do with religion.” This last sentence was said as a 
proud man defends his honour against false accusations. Those 
men would have been surprised if it had been pointed out to them 
that their spokesman’s words were the avowal of a very firm faith. 

The Blue does not philosophize on his belief. The fact that on 
pay-day he may perchance “go on the bend” is not a denial of 
his belief in a God, but merely the expression of the fact that he 
keeps his life in water-tight compartments. He does not conceive 
of the Infinite Power being greatly interested in his Saturday nights ; 
but that same man would avoid, from the highest standpoint, 
playing a dirty trick on a pal. It may sound pharisaical to say that 
he learns his duty to his neighbour first, and is ofttimes persuaded 
to follow that by learning his duty to his God. It is a common 
mistake to argue from very apparent premisses to a very false 
conelusion. A visitor to one of our great ports goes round and sees 
a crowd of hard-talking and fairly hard-drinking Blues, and 
returns to his own town convinced in his own mind that these men, 
and perhaps the majority of Bluejackets, are very far from 
having a religious bias. Wewho liveamong them know better. We 
realize that the Blue is ina class by himself, and that, like a precious 
stone, he has many facets, and that he must not be judged on any 
one of them. It is this knowledge that gives the Naval Officer the 
sympathy he has with the many-sided men he commands. 

You must live with them to begin to know them. The truth 
of the matter is, one could talk for hours of the many aspects of 
religion and the Bluejacket and be no further forrard. The same 
pit waits for us into which we have accused others of falling— 
i.e., arguing from the particular to the general. Let’s leave it at 
this, then. From one’s small experience, the Blue seems a mine of 
undeveloped religious power. You can see the streak of the gold- 
seam running through him, and you feel how totally inadequate 
human instruments are for getting that gold out. Bisu. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 
5 [COMMUNICATED. ] 
MONG educational problems requiring decision in the near 


dhe future is the selection of the modern languages to be taken 


up in our schools, more especially on the modern side of our Public 
Schools, in which as a rule two modern lengueges are regular class 
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subjects. In these schools are educated youths many of whom will 
be leaders in commerce in the next generation. It is important that 
the languages taught shall be among those which English men of 
business will find most useful in the future developments of com. 
merce, while at the same time their study should afford literary and 
intellectual training, and, so far as may be, fill the gap which many 
feel to be the result of dropping the old classical curriculum. The 
two langueges which most nearly fulfil these conditions are French 
and Italian. . 

As regards the former it is not necessary to say much. The mere 
fact that France is our near neighbour and most desirable Ally would 
be sufficient reason for teaching French in every school in which a 
foreign language is taught, irrespective of the high merits of the 
language and the wealth and elegance of French literature. Com. 
paratively few realize what strong reasons there are for choosing 
Italian as the second language. 

It has for years been assumed that if in a school two modern 
languages are taught, these must be French and German; but the 
results as regards the main object—making young Englishmen 
linguists—have been far from satisfactory. The schoolboy, having 
acquired a certain amount of French, hes been made to take up a 
very different language, in which what he has learned of the one is 
of no use to him in learning the other. If he is given Italian as the 
second language, he finds much the same vocabulary in both; and 
in other points, such as the conjugations of the verbs, the 
knowledge of either French or Italian facilitates the acquisition of 
the other tongue. 

The importance of Italian in a boy’s education as an intellectual and 
humanistic training was recently—in a memorandum drawn up by 
a sub-committee of the Modern Languages Association—shown to 
be well founded upon its intrinsic linguistic value, the beauty and 
wealth of the literature, and the importance of this literature to 
English students for the elucidation and illustration of our own. 
The place of Italian studies in the tradition of English learning is 
evidence to the same effect. Due emphasis was also laid in 
the memorandum upon the continuity of the Italian tradition, 
and in its main features of the Italian language, from the 
earliest times of the Latin race to the present day. It was truly 
stated that “ few things in the spirituel experience of Italy vouch- 
safed to the stranger ere as impressive, nay as startling, as this 
direct, almost familiar contact with the remote past”; and again, 
that while French teaches accuracy of form, Italian necessitates 
accuracy of thought, and that to all scholars must appeal “ the 
unbroken stream of traditions, of aspirations, and of culture in the 
literature of all the various parts of the Peninsula which maintained 
and voiced Italian Unity throughout the periods of her political 
disruptions and of foreign rule.” For English boys, too, the 
clearness of pronunciation which is necessary to the teacher and the 
learner of Itelian, and the musical rhythm of its accentuation, are 
especially valuable, for these have an educational worth which should 
do something to check the modern and growing slovenliness of pro- 
nunciation of our mother-tongue. 

As regards the usefulness to business men of the Italian language 
it has not been sufficiently recognized (except by the Germans) that 
there exist not only the large population of Italy but other Italians 
in great communities in the Italian Colonies, in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, and in the States of South America, while everywhere the 
Italians have been navigators and traders from the earliest times— 
from before the days when they established banking and mercantile 
houses in the City of London. Only British negleet of commercial 
opportunities could have allowed Germany and Austria before the 
war to capture 25°8 per cent. of Italy’s import trade and to leave 
only 15°6 of it to this country, and to take 22°9 per cent. of Italy's 
export trade as against 9°7 per cent. taken by thiscountry. The enter- 
prise of German firms could not have accomplished this had not their 
Governments and their Educational Authorities made it so easy for 
the German merchant, banker, Consular Agent, and commercial 
traveller to acquire a good knowledge of Italian. It is useless to try 
to remedy this state of things only by evening classes or short courses 
of what is called “Commercial Halian.” Men cannot expect to 
carry on business in Italy by simply learning to translate English 
price-lists and invoices into the language of Italy if they remain 
unable to give in fairly fluent Italian whetever explanations may 
be demanded. Were it only with the object of facilitating com- 
mercial intercourse, it would be important that the language should 
be taught generally in our schools. 

It was not unnatural perhaps before the war that German should 
have been the second modern language in our schools, but few 
probably would now advocate a revival of that system. Knowledge 
of the German language, though so widespread, did not enable our 
politicians to understand the plainest indications that our enemies 
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were preparing for this world-wer, and it is not likely that in fulu 
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there will be any great wish to travel in Germany or to study her 
literature. Russian has been suggested by some enthusiasts, but it 
js not probable—or desirable—that it should be adopted as a regular 
class subject in our schools. With more reason Spanish has been 
proposed as the second language. Like Italian, it is one of the 
Latin family of languages, and there is something to be said for it on 
commercial grounds as it is so widely spoken in South America ; but 
there it is by no means universal, while in Europe, in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and in Africa Italian is the tongue of much more 
numerous and important trading communities. 

On the whole, there can be no doubt that in every school where 
two modern languages can be taught, the second of these should 
be Italian. It has preserved its Latinity as no other language of the 
family has done, and the man who knows it can with little trouble 
acquire any other tongue of the same group—Spanish, Portuguese, 
or Rumanian. This reform, however, will not be quickly accom- 
plished unless we have on the staffs of our schools English masters 
who can teach the language. To this end should be directed the 
efforts of those who are endeavouring by offers of prizes and scholar- 
ships to promote its study. The great need is for travelling 
scholarships to assist young University men, either on taking their 
degree in modern languages or during the vacations, to pass some 
months in Italy, to finish in the country their study of the language, 
and to acquire facility in conversation and correct pronunciation. 
For such scholarships it cannot be doubted that there would be 
eager competitors among the young men from whom will come 
recruits for the staffs of our schools. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—>—____ 

{Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

SIR FREDERICK MAURICE’S LETTER. 
(To Tae Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—May the stupid minority venture to ask, with all humility, 
the sagacious majority to elucidate the following perplexity ? 
(1) Are there any circumstances, say once in thirty years, when 
disobedience of orders and deviation from rule lapses from vice to 
virtue P (2) Supposing—and I beg pardon for the supposition—an 
English Lieutenant were ordered to march his platoon through a 
captured German village, and, in the fashion of the Huns, to 
bayonet every woman and child whom he met, would he be properly 
“placed on retired pay ” for disobedience of orders if*he failed to 
stab a few fugitive women or to impale a few wailing babies ? 
(3) Had Guy Fawkes held the position of our present “ beloved ” 
Premier, would ‘his private secretary have been justly “ placed on 
retired pay ’’ for revealing to James I. his chief’s intention to blow 
up both Houses of Parliament? (4) When Colonel, afterwards 
Lord, Hardinge galloped along the Albuera Ridge with Marshal 
Beresford’s orders to retreat and cover the withdrawal of the 
British left, supposed to be defeated; when, as he galloped along, 
he decided that the British Army was not defeated, and, in defiance 
of orders, he directed the splendid Fusilier Brigade to advance and 
not to retreat, could Colonel Hardinge have been justly shot or 
“placed on the retired list ’’ for thus having won the battle of 
Albuera ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Henry Kwno.tys, Colonel, late 

2 Morpeth Mansions, London. 








Roy. Arty. 





THE SOLDIER’S DUTY. 
(To rue Eprror or THe ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Six,—The question whether a soldier is ever morally justified in 
breaking through disciplinary rules, and, if so, when, seems to me 
to be academic as compared with the question whether Ministers 


can conceivably be acting properly when they keep driving 
capable, reasonable, and in the usual sense highly dis- 
ciplined soldiers into resignation or revolt. Of course, a 
soldier is morally right in speaking out if a wrong is 
being done, and by speaking out he can proclaim it and 
protest against it. Discipline can surely mever involve a 


moral obligation to consent to wrongdoing—never; the obligation 
would be immoral. ‘The only question in the present 
whether Ministers were doing wrong in saying what they did—for 
saying is doing; in short, did they intentionally give a false impres- 
sion of the state of things on the Western Front? It is difficult 
to believe otherwise. Regarding the question of the Western 
Front, what I may call pure strategy is, of course, not the only 
consideration; if it were, then obviously to send reinforcements 
all the way round from the French front to Italy or Salonika, 
when the enemy can proceed to take an equal number of bat- 
talions, &c., from the same front, send them across in less than half 
the time, and maintain them as easily on one front as on the 
other, while our difficulties of maintenance resulting from the 
move are vastly increased—to do this would be sheer stupidity. 
On the other hand, if by sending a force, e.g., to Italy at a critical 


case is 


! 
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a valuable ally, then considerations of pure strategy would rightly 
be modified for the time being—i.e., till Italy recovers. How 
any one with any common-sense could advocate the employment of 
large forces, taken from the Western Front, on the Danube, passes 
comprehension. Every strategical consideration is dead against it, 
and there is not in that case any other consideration of anything 
like the same weight as the strategic.—I am, Sir, &., E. H. B. 





THE PRIME MINISTER AND HIS “PLEDGES.” 
(To THe Eprror or Tae “ Specraror.’’] 

Siez,—Will you allow me, as an old reader of the Spectator—nearly 
half-a-century now—respectfully to ask you one question ? When 
you try to tie Mr. Lloyd George so tightly down to what you term 
his “‘ pledges,” are you not overlooking the fact that every states- 
man must necessarily, to a certain extent, be—in the best 
sense of the word—an opportunist ? Mr. Delane, you may 
remember—out at dinner one evening—was reproached by John 
Bright with inconsistency. “ Mr. Bright,’’ replied the great editor, 
“you are under a misapprehension. I am not responsible for the 
Times of yesterday, or for the Times of to-morrow, but only for 
the Times of to-day.” It is, I think, Victor Hugo who says that 
every great journalist must have in him something of the states- 
man. May we not reverse the statement and say that every great 
statesman must have in him something of the journalist ? Are 
they, at any rate, not alike in this, that both must deal with facts, 
with events and circumstances, not as they would wish them to be, 
not perhaps as they had expected them to be, and had laid their 
plans for them to be, but as they find them, and as in reality they 
are P—I am, Sir, &c., Davin CunNINGHAM ANDERSON. 

Stanfield, Babbacombe, Torquay. 

{It is of course perfectly true that a pledge may honourably be 
revised when circumstances. change, just as a treaty may be 
honestly denounced. But there are obvious limits to such prac 
tices. When a man within a short period of time, and though 
circumstances have not changed in the least, forgets his pledge, o1 
is false to it, people generally know what to say about him. 
Surely our correspondent cannot pretend that the situation in 
Ireland since the Government pledged themselves to introduce 
Conscription has changed ? If it has changed at all, it is only in 
the sense that the facts with which the Government were then 
dealing have become more clear. Again, as regards the Prime 
Minister’s pledge to North-East Ulster, surely our correspondent 
eannot pretend that the racial and religious reasons which have 
always made the Six-County Area protest against a single Parlia- 
ment for Ireland have in any degree changed ? Are not those 
reasons also more clear than they have ever been?—Eb. Spectator. } 





QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHE “‘ Spectaror.”’] 
Sir,—Is it not time for the patriotic members of all 
parties in the House of Commons to join together to give either 
the Speaker or a small Committee further control over the ques- 
tions asked by self-advertising and pro-Gerinan Pacificist Members 
of Parliament, which are felt by all responsible persons to be 
injurious to the best interests of the country during the war? It 
is not only the original question, which may sometimes be com- 
paratively harmless if carefully answered, but it is the danger 
which may lie in prearranged supplementary questions. It h: 
always appeared to me rather absurd that, whilst no question can 
be asked unless full notice is given, and it has been authorized by 
proper authority, any number of questions may be asked 
irresponsible Members on the “lume plea” that they arise out of 
the answer to a question for which they have no apparent respon- 
sibility, and it is too late to prevent harm after the question lias 
been asked in the House of Commons; whilst in many cases the 
are prearranged and only an unobjectionable question is put oa 
the Notice Paper, and of course questions can always arise out of 
a guarded or not fully answered reply to any vague or doubtful 
question. I am sure public opinion would support the Government 
if they asked the House of Commons to give further powers to 
some authority to prevent objectionable questions being placed on 
the Orders of the Day, or being asked in the House, if the respon- 
sible Minister had given private notice to the Speaker or Member 
that it could not be answered in the public interest; whilst all 
supplementary questions should be entirely suppressed except by 
the Member who was responsible for the original question and to 
which the Minister did not object to reply. Such powers would 
not only largely prevent questions which give real i 
the enemy and afford foundation for injurious and 
paragraphs in a hostile Press, as they are too often intended to do, 
but would save Ministers valuable time and often unnecessary 
attendance on the Treasury Bench, as well as a great deal of work 
to responsible officials of the Government Departments, who are 
taken away from necessary and more important work to 
the answers for the Ministers themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hainton Hall. Heneace. 
RECRUITING FIGURES IN IRELAND. 
(To THe Eprror or THe “ Specrator.'’] 
Siz,—With reference to the question of Conscription in Ireland, 
there is one matter that ought to be understood clearly: What has 
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have been made; but fortunately we possess an authorized 
return as to what had taken place up to October, 1916. That may 
seem to be ancient history now; but it is a matter of common 
knqwledge that there has been hardly any recruiting in Ireland 
since then. The return cannot be unfair to the Nationalists, 
as it was produced by Lord Wimborne at a Natioralist meeting 
in the course of a Nationalist speech. Nor can it be said that 
it was regarded by the Nationalists or their Radical friends in 
England with dissatisfaction, as Lord Wimborne described it us 
a “splendid contribution, from which nothing could detract ”’; 
and the Daily News promptly issued an article saying that Lord 
Wimborne had published a set of figures that should quench 
finally and for ever whatever tendency still survived to draw 
fallacious comparisons between the loyalty of Prctestants and 
Catholics in Ireland; for the statistics proved conclusively what 
in reality it needed no statistics to demonstrate—that Ireland had 
met the call to her people with a splendid acceptance of sacrifice 
that knew no distinction of religion or party. In Ulster and 
Munster alike men free to enlist had enlisted with equal readi- 
ness. The figures which Lord Wimborne produced were as 
follows :— 
Men who have enlisted since the beginning of the war. 

Roman Catholics. Protestants. 
pie 846. .. 40,049 


Ulster... ~ os A 
Leinster ... 10,681 1,401 
Connaught 3,791 368 
Munster ... ai 15,124 920 
Dublin District 13,141 $,359 
Total 57,583 46,167 


Also, unclassed, from the Dublin District, 2,798. 
Tn examining these figures, it is convenient to class Leinster and 
Dublin together (for Dublin is in Leinster) and to omit the smal! 








number of “ unclassed ” about whom one knows nothing. The 
population of Ireland, as given in the last Census, was as 
fellows :— 
Foman Catholics. Protestants. Total. 
Ulster ; 690,816 a 7 974 « 1,578,786 
Leinster 990,045 168,279 1,158,324 
Connaught ... 588,004 22,920 610,924 
Munster 973,805 60,850 1,034,658 
Total 3,242,670 1,140,032 «. 4,382,692 
The percentages of recruits are therefore as follows :— 

J Protestants. Roman Catholics 
Ulster eve 4.52 ss eae 2.14 
Leinster 2.82 wih 2.40 
Connaught ... 1.60 ere 0.64 


Munster aii - 1.62 1.55 
Or, taking Ireland as a whole, Protestants, 4.04; Roman Catholics, 
1.77. In other words, although the Protestants are only about 
ene-fourth of the population, they have sent more than four-ninths 
ef the recruils. 

These figures, of course, deal only with recruits. But there is 
nO reason to suppose that if the numbers of those who have 
ebtained commissions were added, that would change the result 
in favour of the Nationalists. It is a significant fact that since 
the beginning of the war the number of male students at Trinity 
College, Dublin, has decreased by five hundred, but the number 
at the National University has increased by two hundred. 

1 do not say that those who have refused to join the Army are 
eowards or slackers, I do not think they are. I believe that they 
follow their respected leader, the Rev. Father O'’Flanagan, in 
looking forward to the time when Ireland will be an independent 
eountry in alliance with Germany, able to use her harbours as 
submarine bases, from which they could rush out and destroy 
the commerce of England, and starve that country in a few 
months. And now the English Government wish to place them 
in possession of Belfast Lough, so as to enable them to do so 
more effectively !—I am, Sir, &c., A Untonist. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
[To rae Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

£ir,—Surely it is a significant fact that in France, a land where 
the academic discussion of political theory on “ logical ” principles 
is at least as popular as amongst us Anglo-Saxons, the idea of 
a League of Nations excites but little enthusiasm. That is not 
at all because the Germans are shelling Paris and destroying the 
loveliest Cathedrals in the world. Paris is much too proud and 
eonfident to abandon abstract discussion merely because the Boche 
confederates furiously rage together. There is perhaps a special 
reason why the notion of a League should have a particular appeal 
to citizens of the United States and ourselves. It is, rightly con- 
sidered, a scheme (perhaps a Utopian scheme) for what we may 
eall international democracy, an idea bound to be attractive in 
America, where the States of the Union, differing greatly in area, 
population, wealth, and climate, are nevertheless equal political 
units. Their great Civil War was very much what might be 
expected if a part of a League of Nations rebelled against the 
public opinion of the remainder. So, again, the British Empire 
tends to become a democratic federation, perhaps with some sub- 
eonscious hope of thus ultimately satisfying the demands of Ire- 
land and, in due course, the growing political self-consciousness 
find self-contidence of India and the Crown Colonies. 





The French Empire has evolved on somewhat different lines, 
It still carries the tradition of Roman administration and the 
surviving impress of Napoleon’s centripetal rule. Its members 
are al] (more or less) represented by their Deputies in the Palais 
Bourbon, even the scattered fragments of French territory 
embelded in our own Indian dominions. The very name 
“Colonie,” as compared with our own “ Dependency,” is signifi. 
cant. The German possessions, on the other hand, were frankly 
exploited as subject territories. There was some excuse for this, 
let us admit, since the indigenous populations were mostly at a 
very low Jevel of social and political progress. The fact remaing 
that the German Empire was, even in its dealings with Aleatiang, 
men of similar race and superior culture, based, not on consent, 
but unashamed coercion. The deliberate resolve to apply coercion 
in the East and West, to substitute Kultur for the ancient civiliza- 
tion of Latin and Anglo-Saxon nations, has led to the calamitous 
war under which all humanity grvans. We are compelled to fight 
for the survival of Latin and Anglo-Saxon ideals. If we win, it 
may be that the Teutonic nations may consent to free the Slavs 
from their domination, may even accept some future Democracy 
of Nations in which all, even the smallest and weakest, shall be 
consulted on equal terms. At present, the Teuton accepts no 
argument but force, and our sole task, a terribly difficult and 
dangerous one, is to win the war, which German cupidity, force, 
and fraud have imposed upon us. Perhaps that is another and 
even better reason why the proposed League of Nations awakes 
only a feeble interest in heroic France, beaten to her knees, 
wounded and bleeding, but, as ever, gloriously indomitable.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. D. A 





WOMEN’S CO-OPERATIVE FARM COLONIES. 

{To THE Eprroz or tHe “ Sprecraror.’’] 
Srr,—It is probable that many of the educated women who have 
taken up work on the land from patriotic motives, and who will 
have to earn their own living in the future, will want to utilize 
the experience guined when the return of the men at the end 
of the war has displaced their labour. With a view to giving such 
women an opening, a farm of 250 acres on the Berkshire and 
Oxfordshire borders has been placed at the disposal of the Women’s 
Farm and Garden Union for an immediate experiment, in the 
hope that should this prove successful other similar Women’s 
Co-operative Farm Colonies may be started later. Tho point of 
this offer is that at this stage there should be no question of pur- 
chase (although the owner would be ready to sell), but that the 
women should come in as tenant-farmers; as, however, few women 
ean afford to risk their small capital in what is of the nature of 
experiment, it will be necessary to raise the required capital for 
stocking and running expenses. This farm has been inspected 
by an expert and pronounced very suitable for the purpose. It 
consists of equal proportions of arable and pasture, the buildings 
can easily be brought up to modern requirements, and there is 
sufficient good housing to admit of friends living in groups instead 
of being all under one roof. It is proposed to work the scheme 
as a Co-operative Colony under the rules of the Agricultural 
Organization Society. 

The farm is immediately available, owing to illness of the 
present tenant, and as there is already a great demand for it this 
offer obviously cannot be open long. June 8th has been fixed as 
the limit by which an answer must be given. This answer depends 
on whether a number of people will be forthcoming sufficiently 
interested in this branch of women’s work to help in raising the 
required capital for stocking and working, which will amount 
altogether to about £6,000. If sufficient response is not made by 
the date named to justify the Women’s Farm and Garden Union 
taking over the farm they will be obliged to refuse the offer, and 
an exceptionally favourable opportunity for trying this experi- 
ment will be missed. 

Those wishing to invest capital or to take an active part in the 
scheme should communicate with the Women’s Farm and Garden 
Union at 50 Upper Baker Street, London, N.W. 1, where a plan 
of the farm is on view and where all further particulars can be 
had.—We are, Sir, &c., CaroLing GROSVENOR, 

Chairman of the Women’s Farm and Garden Union. 
L. WuLkrns, 
Chairman of the Women’s National Land Service Corps. 


THE HOUSING QUESTION—WHERE OUR CANADIAN 
SISTERS CAN HELP US. 
{To tHe Epitor or tae “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I see in the Times that Mr. Hayes Fisher is reported as 
saying that Local Authorities are to be asked to put their 
shoulder to the wheel with the view of providing houses where 
there is a demand for them. As the Housing Question touches 
women 60 closely I am writing to suggest that the authorities in 
charge of the scheme should invite the co-operation of the many 
Canadian women now living in this country in planning houses 
from the woman’s point of view. Canadian women have for years 
been experimenting in labour-saving houses. They can tell us 
where to put the sink, how to arrange cupboard-rcom, coal-hole, 
kitchen stove, copper, taps, so as to lessen the daily fatigue of 
the mother, economize her strength and time, and make her less 
of a drudge and more of a human being. Through the better 
arrangement of all these household arrangements the Canadian 
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woman gets through all her work in half the day, and has time 
to realize a few of the pleasures of life. How often have they 
told me they would not work in an English house for all the 
world. “You have never finished!” is their cry. Let us make 
sure that our new houses are not merely pretty pictures with 
rustic roofs and dormer windows. Those are miserable to live in. 
We want good, big, square windows, with lots of light and air. 
They may not be so gratifying to the budding architect or bring 
such kudos to the local Housing Committee, but they will make 
all the difference to the woman “ whose place is at home.”—I am, 
Sir, &., A Woman wuo Lives at Home. 





THE ENGLISH SONNET. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Six,—Your interesting and sympathetic review on May 4th of 
Mr. Crosland’s The English Sonnet recaiis to memory a criticism 
—of no mean value—by T. E. Brown. It occurs on p. 81, Vol. II., 
of the Letters: “A shapely sonnet ought, I fancy, to pile up the 
octave as a stem, avoiding rhythmic changes; then the sestet 
should blossom out in rhyme like a rich corolla.’’ Pictured in 
this way we have a strong plea for liberty of rhyme in the sestet, 
forbidding only a final couplet. I should like to press on Mr. 
Crosland the beauty of the “a-b-c-c-b-a” form. The last line, 
throwing back its rhyme to the first line, gives a rounded com- 
pleteness very suggestive of the perfect bloom of a flower.—I am, 
Sir, &., A Sonnet-Lover. 


WAR TIME PROHIBITION. 
{To tae Eprrok or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 
Sim,—A Conference of Women was held on May 14th to consider 
the advisability of a demonstration in favour of the above. It 
was well attended by representatives of many of the London 
organized women’s societies, and there was a unanimous opinion 
that a demonstration should be arranged. An adjourned Confer- 
ence will be held at Caxton Hall on Monday, 27th, at 6 o’clock, 
and I venture to believe you will allow me to extend an invitation 
to the women readers of your journal to attend that meeting, 
when the form of the demonstration will be decided upon.— 
Thanking you in anticipation for your very valuable help, I am, 
Sir, &., (Miss) J. L. Foster-Newron, Chairman (pro tem.). 
WOMEN GOVERNORS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In view of the increasing attention given to the subject of 
education at present, might it not be advisable for the existing 
Governing Bodies of the big Public Schools for boys to accept the 
principle of appointing women Governors ? This suggestion is not 
put forward in any spirit of hostility, or as the echo or outcome 
of contention, but solely with a view to practical helpfulness. For 
some years past women have been appointed members of Local 
Education Authorities and Governors of various types of schools. 
In the majority of cases, these appointments have been justified 
and the principle established. As the mother of boys of school age, 
I feel strongly that on many aspects and activities of a boarding- 
schoo] for boys a competent woman oould advise usefully, and her 
mere membership of the Governing Body would go far to meet 
certain views. Such an appointment would, I believe, be a source 
of strength to the existing Governors, and would also be a channel 
of communication between the Governors and those persons who 
might prefer to bring matters before the Governing Body through 
a woman. Mutual confidence between parents, including mothers, 
and the teaching staff would result from a fuller knowledge of the 
aiministrative side of a big school, and mutual co-operation 
between men and women might do much to establish ever better 
conditions for the growing generation, Should the principle be 
adopted, I believe none would regret it, but care should be taken 
to appoint women with some administrative experience as well as 
with a practical knowledge of boys.—I am, Sir, &c., 
23 Wetherby Gardens, S.W. Mavp M. Goocu. 








A SHELTER FOR GIRL OFFENDERS. 

{To rae Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—Metropolitan Magistrates and all who have knowledge of 
what is known as the social evil have ample evidence of the great 
unwisdom of the present system, which obliges Magistrates re- 
manding girls charged with soliciting and other similar offences 
to send them to prison for the period of remand. The need of 
some sort of clearing-house to which girls on remand and admitted 
to bail could be remitted by the Magistrates, similar to that 
known as Waverley House in New York, has become very urgent. 

The Committee of Social Investigation and Reform are anxious 
to open such a house in London, and they believe that the need 
has only to be made known to evoke a generous response from the 
public. The proposal is to accommodate not more than fifteen 
girls in one house in order that there may be no atmosphere of 
the institution. To this house girls admitted to bail could be sent 
by the Magistrate instead of their going to prison, and it could 
also be used for young girls on probation and taken direct from 
the streets. Here they would be tested as to their suitability for 
various employment, and be given educational opportunities in the 
form of classs, in cooking, sewing, housewifery, and the like, with 
physical training such as drill, and educational subjects such as 





shorthand. Here, too, suitable employment and housing would 
be secured, and the girls would be assured of medical attendance 
and supervision if they needed it after leaving the home. 

Such, in very brief outline, are the objects which the Committee 
have in mind in appealing to your readers to support them in a 
piece of constructive social work. The project has received the 
warm support and commendation of a great many men and women 
interested in social affairs, and of these perhaps it will be enough 
if I mention Sir George Cave, the Home Secretary; Mr. Clarke 
Hall, Mr. Cecil Chapman, and other Metropolitan Magistrates; 
Sir Malcolm Morris, Adeline Duchess of Bedford, Dr. Helen 
Wilson, Mrs. Creighton, and the Rev. William Temple. 

At least £1,000 is needed to inaugurate the scheme (not a very 
large sum in these days), and a regular income of not less than 
£600 per annum will be needed. Donations should be sent to 
Major-General D. A. Scott, C.V.O., C.B., D.8.0., Committee of 
Social Investigation and Reform, 19 Tothill Street, Westminster, 
S.W.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry Bentinck. 





“TOMMY” AS A LEADER OF MEN. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sir,—I was much interested in an article by “C. W. M.’’ on 
“* Tommy’ as a Leader of Men ”’ in your issue of February 16th. 
In it the writer expresses some surprise that “ Tommy” should 
have shown such a capacity for leadership and government when 
placed in a position where these “fine characteristics” are 
applicable. I think, Sir, that the surprise is ‘that these “ fine 
characteristics ” of the Briton of every class have not been more 
often recognized in the past, It is this capacity for leadership, in 
company with those allied virtues of self-control and organization, 
amongst the people of our race that is largely responsible for the 
growth of the British Empire. One can recall many typical 
instances of this aspect of the British character. 

During the South African War, a contingent of troops from New 
South Wales, Australia, had arrived in the roadstead off the town 
of East London, in Cape Colony. The majority of the soldiers hal 
not previously been in any country other than Australia or Great 
Britain, so they could not possibly have had any experience in 
dealing with coloured races, except, maybe, with an occasional 
Chinese market-gardener. The military stores and wagons were 
being transferred from the ship to a barge alongside, and I was in 
charge of a party of about twenty men, sent on to the barge to 
receive the baggage, &c., from the ship. On the barge were about 
thirty natives, and it was remarkable to see these Australian 
soldiers, many of them uneducated, in a few minutes controlling 
the South African natives and ordering them about with: “ ’Ere, 
Johnny,” “ Do this,” or “ Do that,’’ as though to the manner born, 
instead of which, as 1 knew, they had been accustomed till that 
moment to receive orders and obey orders in their civil as well 
as military employment. 

In 1916 I was in charge of the sanitation of a military area in 
the desert east of the Suez Canal. I had a few Englishmen belong- 
ing to an East Anglian Field Ambulance whom I had to train for 
the work. These men were drawn from farms and towns in East 
Anglia, where they had been accustomed all their lives to obey 
orders and work for a master. There were allotted to me about 
one hundred and forty Egyptian labourers, and it was noticeable 
with what ease the Britons controlled the natives without harsh- 
ness, and yet with a more complete efficiency than one would 
have expected, considering the circumstances of their previous 
occupation. 

So much for leadership. One could go on quoting numberless 
instances of this, both during the South African War and the 
present one. The quiet dignity with which the duty is performed, 
but without unnecessary harshness, is the most remarkable 
characteristic, so different from the brutalizing methods of the 
Germans as shown in their management of their aforetime colonies 
in New Guinea and Kiao-chau in China, and in the waterways of 
China, where, to my sorrow, I have seen the Prussian efforts at 
settlement. During a journey in Korea, or Chosen as it is now 
called, in the Far East, which I undertook before the war, one 
noticed the somewhat undignified attitude of the Japanese rank- 
and-file of the administration in their dealings with the less 
progressive and more primitive peoples of that country. This was 
commented upon by more than one high official of the Japanese 
Government, and one gentleman, a Minister of His Imperial 
Majesty’s Government of Japan, explained to me the causes, as he 
understood them, of Britain’s success as an Empire-builder, and 
the reasons why Japan could not make as great a success of Chosen 
as the British people have made, say, im the Malay States or 
Egypt. Briefly stated, they are these :— 

“ You British people acquired liberty as far back as the days 
of King John, when the Barons forced the King to sign the Magna 
Carta. Ever since those far-off days they (the British) have been 
learning their lessons of Freedom and Liberty, while the rest of 
Europe was groaning under oppression and tyranny. Many of the 
oppressed from time to time escaped to the free shores of Britain 
and added their force to the national strain. Having thus acquired 
liberty, they (the British) know how to bestow it on other less 
favoured peoples. We in Japan have formulated an excellent 
scheme for the administration of Chosen, but many of our people 
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up to forty years ago were of the coolie class, and, as the adminis- 
tration must largely depend on the lower-grade officials who deal 
directly with the Koreans, our success or otherwise in developing 
Chosen must depend on the integrity and honour of a class of men 
whose ancestors a couple of generations ago were more or less 
slaves.” 

This from a Japanese statesman is excellent testimony. 

May I give an example of the Briton’s self-control and power of 
self-government or organization? Some years ago I happened 
to be in a gold rush in Australia. In an incredibly short space 
of time there were over a thousand men on the diggings. There 
were none of the usual outward signs of government, such as 
policemen, post office, and such like. There were, as was to be 
expected, some disputes and peculations. Presently one man—he 
happened to be one of the strongest of the crowd—called a meeting 
of the community and placed himself in the chair (on a log). 
Nobody ventured to dispute his claim. If my memory serves me 
right, his father was a Yorkshireman and his mother an Irish- 
woman. He addressed the gathering in a very few words, and 
said there was too much stealing going on, and men were appro- 
priating each other’s claims—and it must stop. He appointed 
himself the chairman, and told the doctor, who had just arrived, 
that he must draw up a code of rules. He then arranged a com- 
mittee—nobody objected. I think they were rather afraid of him. 
The people carried on till the Government woke up to the fact 
that there was a new community. That is the way the Anglo- 
Saxon organizes himself, Not one of those men had been to 
College or University, but generations of ancestors had taught 
them ‘“‘to play the game ’’—team work, self-control, and that 
Siscipline of self that enables a British woman to bid farewell to 
her soldier-husband with a smile on her face, when she knows 
he is probably going to his death. Yes! the Anglo-Saxons are a 
great people.—I am, Sir, &c., Avrrep H. Horsrae. 

3ist General Hospital, E.E.F., March 12th. 





“ HOWLERS.” 
(To tHe Eprtror or tee “ Sprctaton.’’) 
£in,—In case you may be still open to the publication of schoolboy 
“howlers,” I send you a few I came across many years ago.—I am, 


Sir, &e., E. B. 
Hors d’auvre—A strike (out of work). 
Infandum, regina, jubes renovare delorem—Infamous queen, 


thou biddest me change a dollar. 

Ecoute mes soupirs—Cut off my eyebrows. 

Leurs voix parcouraient selon leurs tailles—The 
as the size of the waists. 

A moment is a tendency to rotate round a body. 

A circle is a round straight line with a hole in the centre. 

A parallelopiped is a solid figure formed by the intersection of 
six parallel planes inclined at any angle. 

Of whom was it said “ He never smiled again ”?—William 
Rufus did this after he was shot by the arrow. 

Equinox is a land where a race of small people live. 

Ostriches abound in the Sahara desert and their feathers are 
manufactured in the neighbouring towns. 

The principal products of Kent are Archbishops of Canterbury. 

What is an optimist and a pessimist?—One looks after your 
eyes, the other after your feet. 


voice varied 





[To tne Eprron or tHe ‘“ Specrator.”’) 

Str,—I once saw this notice in a railway carriage in Lombardy: 
“It is defended to throw jugs out of the window.” A friend of 
mine found an electric bell in an hotel in Venice which had 
written under it: “ Hit him briskly on the head.” I heard from 
snother friend of another bell in Venice which was inscribed thus: 
“ Ring once fer the Waiter, twice for the Chambermaid, and three 
times for the Jackanapes.” Who could have resisted the invita- 
tien to ring three times to cal] such a spirit from the vasty deep? 
~—I am, Sir, &c., H. 8. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. 
In such instances, or in the case of ‘* Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
taterest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 
——>—__ 
TRINITY SUNDAY. 
In the year that King Uzziah died, 
(The years come in, the years go out) 
When daylight drew to eventide 
And darkness filled the ways with doubt, 


I heard ten thousand trumpets blown, 
I saw the temple veil divide, 

I saw the Lord upon His Throne 
In the year that King Uzziah died. 








The train of six-winged Seraphim 
Before His face in wonder stood, 

They rolled a multitudinous hymn 
Across the fiery crystal flood. 


A million tongues in vast accord, 

I heard them, ‘‘ Holy Lord ” they cried, 
And “ Holy, Holy, Holy Lord,” 

In the year that King Uzziah died. 


Then rose the eternal Light of Light 
In midnight of my Soul’s eclipse, 

I dared not raise my head for fright, 
I was a man of unclean lips. 


An angel brought a coal in tongs 
To purge my lips with altar fire, 
Thou too shalt learn the Song of Songs, 
The “ Holy, Holy” of the Choir. 


The veil was rent, the door-post shook, 
And all the House was filled with smoke, 
The Angel raised my head to look, 
The Seraphs chanted and I woke. 


But still I hear the triumph shout, 
The “ Holy, Holy,” how they cried: 

(The years come in, the years go out) 
That was the year Uzziah died. 








BOOKS. 


a 
THE ARAB OF MESOPOTAMIA.* 

A very able and informing little book, which comes to us from the 
Government Press at Basra, gives in ten anonymous essays the best 
account that we have yet seen of the Arabs of Mesopotamia, and 
also contains an excellent sketch of Asiatic Turkey by Miss Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell, writing from the office of the Civil Commissioner at 
Beghdad. The book was written for the use of the Expeditionary 
Force, which has planted the British flag far to the north and west 
of Baghdad and taught the native population for the first time the 
meaning of order and justice. Our first impressions of the river 
tribes were not favourable. They had always been at war with the 
Turk, but they did not welcome us, and in the early stages of the 
campaign they waylaid stragglers and interrupted our communi- 
cations. The occupation of Baghdad has changed all that. The 
natives recognize us as conquerors, they appreciate our tactful 
administration, and they find a ready market for their labour and 
their produce in our camps. We, in turn, are discovering that the 
people are by no means so black as they were painted, and that 
they respond to decent treatment such as they never had before. 
It is our proudest British tradition that we know how to rule 
alien races, and it is not at all surprising to be told that the 
country of the two rivers is now peaceful under a rudimentary 
civil administration. 

But the fact is of much more than local importance. The river 
people are all Arabs, who are still in the interesting stage of transition 
from the nomadic life to the settled life of farmer or cattle-breeder. 
They are the kinsmen of the nomads who occupy the great desert 
that stretches from the Euphrates, a few miles west of Baghdad, to 
Damascus. The nomads will not intermarry with the half-settled 
folk of Mesopotamia, whom they despise as mere tillers of the soil ; 
moreover, the lords of the came! still adhere to the Sunni sect of 
Islam, while the river folk have become Shiahs, under the influence 
of the Persians, to whom Ali’s tomb at Najaf and Husain’s tomb 
at Kerbela are shrines scarcely less holy than Mecca and Medina. 
Nevertheless, nomads and peasants all feel that they are kinsfolk, 
united at least in their hatred of the alien and unlettered Turkish 
oppressor. All this part of Western Asia from the Indian Ocean 
to the mountains has been overrun since the dawn of history, when 
the Semitic Akkadians conquered the non-Semitic Sumerians of 
Babylonia, by successive waves of migrants from Central Arabia. 
The Mohammedan conquest of the seventh century was but one 
manifestation of this eternal movement of the population, which, 
having exhausted the resources of the healthy but arid interior, 
pressed northward to the fertile lands of Syria on the one side and 
Mesopotamia on the other. The tribes who led the way and expelled 
the non-Semitic races were in their turn thrust out by new hordes 
from the south. Thus the Tai, the most famous of the mediaeval 


' nomads, are now only found in the remote north-eastern corner of 


Yet these descendants of 
Miss Bell says :-— 


Mesopotamia on the verge of Kurdistan, 
Arab colonists preserve their traditions. 


“There is, for instance, a very old community called the Bani 
Tamim, well known in pre-Mohammedan traditions, concerning 
whom it is certain that in the fifth century they occupied the whole 
of Central Arabia. The majority of the oasis dwellers of Najd are 
to-day Bani Tamim, but an important migration to Mesopotamia 
occurred about the Mohammedan era and sections of the tribe are 
scattered through the “Iraq and in the plains below the Persian 





* The Arab of Mesopotamia, By Various Authors, Asiatic Turkey. By Gertrude 
Lowthian Bell, Basra; Superintendent, Government Press, London: Times 0, 
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hills. One of the ‘Iraq Shaikhs came in to pay his respects shortly 
after the occupation ot Baghdad and in the course of conversation 
I asked him whether he held any intercourse with his distant 
relations in Najd. He answered: ‘ Not long since there came a 
man of the Bani Tamim from Najd seeking for his kin. He went 
to the Bani Tamim in the Hawizah, and to those on the ’Adhaim, 
and to the Shaikhs on the Tigris, but he could not satisfy himself 
that they were those whom he sought. And at last he came to us 
in the Agar Quf’ (it is a district to the west of Baghdad) ‘ and we 
entertained him. And he asked us, “ What is your wasm, your 
camel brand?” We answered, “‘Our wasm is a bar and a circle.” 
Then he rejoiced and said, ‘‘ That is my wasm also and you are my 
kindred.”’ But we had not met for generations. And he wondered 
to find us Shi’ahs, they being all Wahhabis in Najd. Dunya! 
Such is the world,’ observed the Shaikh, tacitly accepting the axiom 
that faith is determined by environment.” 

The anecdote illustrates the fundamental unity of the Arab world, 
despite its political, social, and religious diffcrences. On this strong 
racial feeling the Arab leaders may yet build an Arab confederacy 
when Damascus and Aleppo aro, like Baghdad and Jerusalem, freed 
from the grasp of the Turk and the German. It is important that 
they should learn beforehand to trust our administrators in Mesopo- 
tamia, and to understand the profound difference between the Allies 
and the old oppressors against whom we are fighting. 

The very defects of Turkish misrule have made the task of our 
skilled officials borrowed from India and Egypt somewhat easier 
than it might have been. For the Turk was so incredibly inefficient 
as an administrator that the Sultan’s writ did not run at a distance 
of more than ten hours’ march from Baghdad or two hours’ 
march from Damascus. The tribes ignored the Turkish Governors, 
unless they came out blustering with horse, foot, and artillery, or 
as suppliants with bags of coin. The river folk, like the nomads, 
maintained their local independence, and regarded their Sheikhs 
in the triple capacity of overlord, general, and judge. The tribal 
“ Saiyid,”’ or holy man, would be called in to arbitrate in difficult 
disputes. No Arab respected a Turkish magistrate. Thus our 
administrators, at the outset, could establish some kind of order by 
working through the local chiefs, who are trusted by their people, or 
through the local doctors of Islam in their several sects, all of which, 
except the Sunnis, were ignored by the Turk. The natives naturally 
hesitated at first to believe in our superiority, until it was placed 
beyond doubt by General Maude’s victorious advance a year ago. 
But when that point was settled, the Sheikhs readily came to terms 
with our officials. One wild chief remarked of the political officer 
with whom he had dealings: ‘* There are among the Arabs a great 
number of liars and scoundrels, but he [the officer] knows how to 
distinguish good from evil.”” The Sheikhs have undertaken a great 
part of the responsibility for keeping the peace in the occupied 
territories ; they have found recruits for a body of Arab mounted 
police, and they have supplied labourers for our railways which now 
thread the Tigris and Euphrates Valleys. The progress of the 
railway has had “‘ a wonderfully calining effect,’ besides bringing a 
great deal of money into the country. The rural Arabs have been 
encouraged to make trips to Basra and sec for themselves what 
British enterprise could do at the great port. The Army is, of 
course, an excellent customer for all that the peasants can produce, 
but what they needed most was the just and honest government 
which we have brought to them. Provided always that Mesopo- 
tamia is not given back to the Turk, it is assured of a prosperous 
future. Nature made it a garden, like Egypt; man has only to 
make proper use of its fertile soil and its mighty streams. Even 
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in 1841, comes of a Somersetshire yeoman-farmer stock. His 
father kept a small jeweller’s shop in King William Street ; the 
house was “cruelly small,’ but the home was not wanting in 
refinement, his childhood was happy, and he owed much to the 
devotion and self-denial of his parents, to whose memory he dedicates 
the book. His regular schooling, on commercial lines, only lasted for 
three years. At the age of fourteen he returned to the shop for three 
years more. The hours were long, but he had time for reading 
—Scott, Gibbon, Hume, and Shakespeare. He also attended 
evening classes at Crosby Hall, won the earliest prizes offered by 
the Society of Arts, and came out first in the first examination for 
non-collegiate students at Oxford in 1858 with the diploma of 
Associate of Arts. Better still, he was successful at the close of 
the same year in gaining a writership at the India Office in the first 
open examination for Government clerkships. The salary was 
£150 a year, but he earned £180 by working overtime in the two 
years he remained at the India Office, and availed himself of a 
reorganization of the Office to retire with a compensation of £253 
in order to study for the legal profession. But as he said at the 
farewell banquet given him by the Bench and Bar in 1914, he did 
not come to the Bar from any attracticn for the study of law, but 
because he believed that through that profession alone he might 
be able to make his way to political influence and position. His next 
step was to compete for and win a Tancred Scholarship, which 
enabled him to enter Lincoln's Inn as a law student in January, 
1861. Young Clarke, though not averse from recreation—witness 
his theatrical reminiscences of hours spent in the company of 
famous actors and actresses—was an industrious apprentice, 
attending lectures, Courts, and the debates of the Hardwicko 
Society, on the value of which he repeatedly insists; making a 
special study of rhetoric; assisting as lecturer and organizer in the 
activities of the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union, and 
Called in November, 1864, he 





writing reviews for the Standard. 


| joined the Home Cireuit for economical reasons, and, though his 


headquarters were at Newington, frequently attended the Central 
His first brief came within a few weeks 
of his call, and his rise wes rapid. He made a point of always 
being on the spot early and taking legible notes—a practice which 
In his first year he earned 100 and in 
After 1867 he was never embarrassed 


stood him in good stead. 
his second 200 guineas. 
by money troubles. 
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Sir Edward Clarke's active political career dates from his a 
tion with the late Mr. Raikes in the organization of the National 
Conservative Union, which was founded or reconstituted in 1867. 


| For five years he was constantly in request in and out of London 


under the Turk the stout and well-fed peasants of the river valleys | 


were sharply contrasted with the lean and hungry-looking Bedouin. 
Under a civilized administration there are no limits to the yield of 
the Mesopotamian fields, if labour can be found to till them. 
half-settled tribes, it is stated, increase rapidly. The Muntafik 
Arabs, who occupy the country between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris above Kurna, are said to number two hundred thousand, and 
it is questionable whether there are as many Arabs in all the Syrian 
Desert, from Aleppo southwards, over which the Anazah Confederacy 
is dominant. It is not improbable that some of the nomads may 
settle down when they see the new possibilities of farming in Mesopo- 
tamia, for the Arab is a keen man of business. But even if they 
hold aloof, they may, as the authors of this book point out, be 
controlled with no great difficulty through their economic necessities. 
Central Arabia is not self-supporting, but depends upon the markets 
of Mesopotamia, now that the markets of Syria are virtually closed 
by our blockade. Moreover, the principal ruler in Eastern Arabia, 
Ibn Sa’ud of Riyadh, is our very good friend and a sworn enemy of 
the Turk, from whom he took Hasa, on the Persian Gulf, just before 
the war. As Ibn Sa’ud on the east and the King of Hedjaz on the 
west of Arabia are in friendly relations with us, we are in fact able 
to exercise a far-reaching influence over the inhabitants of the 
inaccessible desert, who no longer form a serious menace to the 
peace of Mesopotamia. 





SIR EDWARD CLARKE’S AUTOBLOGRAPHY.* 


Tuts frank and intimate record of a ‘‘ happy and successful career ’ 
is largely a story of self-help. Sir Edward Clarke, who was born 


: 


* The Story of My Life, By the Right Hon, Sir Edward Clarke, K.C,” London: 
John Murray, [15s, net.! 
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as speaker or lecturer, his abilities having been developed by 
end deliberate practice from his boyhood. Here 
we may remark that throughout the thirty-eight years of his 
political life Sir Edward Clarke showed himself a staunch 
but far from servile supporter of his Party. One of the earliest 
of Tariff Reformers, he never swerved from his opposition to 
taxes on raw materials and food; a convinced Unionist, he 
viewed the question of Financial Relations with Ireland from an 
angle which offended the majority of his Party; and he sacrificed 
his popularity and his seat at Plymouth by his outspoken criticisms 
on the negotiations which preceded the Boer War. He was formally 
adopted Conservative candidate for Southwark in 1877, the year 
of the Penge and the Detective cases. In dealing with the former 
Sir Edward Clarke reprints the substance of his article in the Cornhill, 
with its very severe stricturesonSir Henry Hawkins. For the rest, 
and this applies to the other cases mentioned in this record, it may 
suffice to quote Sir Edward Clarke’s own frank admission that 
‘‘any counsel of experience distrusts his own judgment upon the 
merits of a case in which he has himself been advocate.” In 1879 
he declined, from political considerations, the offer of the post of 
Attorney-General’s Devil made him by Sir John Holker, as for 
similar reasons he declined the Mastership of the Rolls in 1897. 
Returned in February, 1880, for Southwark, the first Conservative 
ever elected for the constituency, he lost his seat in the General 
Election a few weeks later. He had the ‘‘ wonderful good fortune,” 
however, of making a successful maiden speech at the last hour 
on the last day on which the House would listen to any speeches at 
all. Released from Parliament for a while, he earned £3,000 in 
election petitions in 1880, helping to unseat five Liberals, while the 
last petition at Plymouth led to his being returned for that con- 
stituency, for which he was re-elected five times in twenty years. 
In 1881 he began his long campaign for carrying on Bills twice 
read inthe same Session to the next. The years 1882-1884 were 
marked by Sir Edward's financial controversy with Mr. Gladstone, 
in which he fairly claims to have carried off the honours; his corre- 
spondence with Lord Salisbury on the proposed compromise over 
the Franchise Bill; and his vigorous advocacy of ** P.R.” Passed 
over in 1885, owing to Lord Randolph’s pressing the claims of Sir 
John Gorst, he was appointed Solicitor-General in 1886, The 
ups and downs of the Ministry, the progress of the Home 
Rule controversy, the inner history of the Parliamentary Com- 
mission, and the downfall of the Irish leader are described in 
some of the most interesting pages of the book. Sir Edward 
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Clarke's refusal to accept the leading brief for the Times was 
based on what seem to us in the main unanswerable grounds. 
From 1893 to 1895 was the beginning of the most enjoyable 
period of his political life. ‘‘The front Opposition bench is by far 
tho pleasantest place in the House.” In 1895 Sir Edward Clarke 
declined the Solicitor-Generalship on the terms offered by Lord 
Salisbury—tho abandonment of private practice—and in 1896 he 
defended Dr. Jameson, whom he admired personally for his sim- 
plicity and unselfishness; but the information he then acquired con- 
vinced him that the Boer War might have been avoided. As he 
said in the House, «‘I know that my opinion is an honest one, 
though it may not be right.” But this dissent, coupled with his 
previous unorthodoxy on the question of Financial Relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland, and with his further inability 
to fall into line with the militant Tariff Reformers or to follow the 
evasive tactics of Mr. Balfour, rendered him suspect. The nominal 
reason for his resigning his seat in the City, which he had only held 
for a few months in 1906, was that of ill-health, but he makes it 
abundantly clear that the “‘ mere toleration * of an “ unfriendly 
leader’? made it impossible for him to continue in the House. 

Restoration to health and release from Parliamentary duties 
brought him leisure for extended travel and a considerable resump- 
tion of practice, though promotion to a judicial post, for which he 
had hoped, was denied. He also served on the Royal Commission 
on Ecclesiastical Discipline, published two manuals of a method 
of shorthand of his own devising, and compiled amended versions 
of the Pealms and the New Testament. He was made a Privy 
Councillor in 1908, and on reaching his fiftieth year of active practice 
was entertained by the Bench and Bar, including the Lord Chan- 
cellor, twenty-five Judges, and over a hundred King’s Counsel. 
In the speech which he then delivered, and which fitly closes the 
record, Sir Edward frankly avowed that he had met with dis- 
appointments, but added; “‘ There has beenno failure, and I have no 
reproaches or regrets. If success in life is to be measured in terms 
of personal happiness, as I think it ought to be, then no man ever 
had a more successful life than mine.’’ He had been blessed with 
health and many good friends, he had spent his life in the practice 
of the most interesting profession in the world, and his political 
and professional activities had for their background a domestic 
life of complete and continuous happiness. 
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A BOOK OF QUAKER SAINTS.* 

There is a Persian proverb which runs thus: ‘“ The ways unto 
God are as the number of the souls of the children of men.’’ Now- 
adays we suppose that the great majority of men who profess any 
religion believe this, but only in the Society of Friends would it 
be officially admitted. In A Book of Quaker Saints, written for 
the instruction of Quaker children, it is twice quoted ; indeed, it 
might almost be called the text of the whole work. Mr. Hodgkin 
has no wish to proselytize. Here is the summing-up of his last 
chapter: ‘‘Is our simple Quaker way of worship really worth the 
price they | the Quaker saints) :paid for it ? Or is it merely a quaint 
end interesting relic of a bygone age ?"’ This is a question which 
he leaves to his young Quaker readers to answer for themselves, 
only saying: ‘* Even if this is our way, the right way for us, this 
very simple Quaker way that our forefathers won for us at such a 
cost, still that does not necessarily make it the right way for all 
other people too.” ‘Tho only really antiquated kind of worship” 
is that which is informed by the spirit of rivalry and pride, and 
which says: ‘‘ My way is the only right way, and a much better 
way than your way.” 

Certainly the Quaker saints suffered fearful persecutions that 
they might preserve this ‘“* way,’’ and Mr. Hodgkin’s recital of their 
sufferings, if it does not make converts—and it is not even designed 
to do so—must at least make sympathizers. Prison life in the 
seventeenth century was far more horrible than it is now; it was 
far less humane, and yet in a certain sense more human. George 
Fox in the indescribable filth and squalor of Reading Gaol was 
buoyed up by the thought that he was of real use to the prisoners. 
He pleaded with the authorities for a girl condemned to death 
for petty larceny, and he got her off. When first he preached to 
his fellows they did not listen much, but when they struck him 
and he put his hands in his pockets they were taken aback and became 
attentive. When the gaoler’s threats of hanging and the blows of 
those he still considered his friends failed to depress him, one man 
at least said: ‘‘ You are a happy man who can bear these things.” 
Even the warders were touched, and at last George Fox came out, 
having had a deeply interesting spiritual adventure, not a period 
of spirit-breaking dullness. But let any one who is tempted to 
think that things are no better than they were read further on of 
the death from gaol-fever of little Mary Samm, who was admitted 
to Warwick Prison to attend upon her grandfather. She was incar- 
cerated for what he thought the truth. The story is almost too 
sad to be borne, and what the state of mind of the authorities 
can have been who thus afflicted age and youth it is impossible to 
conceive. Nevertheless she was allowed to have her mother with 
her and was tenderly nursed at the last. 





* A Book of Quaker Saints, By L. V. Hodgkin, London: T. N, Foulis, {6s, uct.) 








It is probable that all men whom any religious community have 
regarded as saints possessed some form of magnetism which the 
world does not understand. It was no doubt the effort to explain 
this miraculous charm which led the early hagiographers to invent 
and impute so many pointless miracles. St. Francis is, we suppose, 
the extreme instance of the working of this spell. George Fox had 
something of the same power, and as we read of the criminals and 
worldlings, the highwaymen and depraved prisoners, whose way 
of thought and manner of life were actually converted by inter. 
course with the travelling preacher ‘in the leathern breeches,” 
we feel we are in presence of a force of which there is no human 
explanation. Certain men are born with boundless courage and 
without capacity for rancour. They are removed from the natural 
man by an immense gulf, yet something in him never fails to answer 
to their call. Upon one occasion a Judge recorded that he could 
not get from George Fox any particulars of his own ill-treatment, 
He had been beaten nearly to death by a rabble of churchgoers, 
No one had raised a finger for his protection but a soldier who 
demanded fair play. Fox would give no one up to justice. Ho 
““made nothing of his injuries,” and “‘ spoke as a man who had 
not been concerned.”’ ; 

Most of the strange successes here claimed for the Quaker saints 
are susceptible of a reasonable explanation—i.c., if we add the 
incalculable element of the personal equation to a few not im. 
probable coincidences, we can account for them. For instance, 
the story of the tanner who put the following advertisement into a 
newspaper and changed a thief into a trustworthy servant is per. 
fectly credible given a particular advertiser and a particula) 
thief :— 

-** Whoever stole a lot of hides on the fifth day of the present 

month is hereby informed that their owner has a sincere wish to be 
his friend. If poverty tempted him to this false step the owner 
will keep the whole transaction secret, and will gladly put him in 
the way of obtaining money by means more likely to bring him 
peace of mind.” 
On the other hand, the safe voyage of the ‘ Woodhouse’ with 
sixteen souls aboard across the Atlantic is very difficult to explain 
unless we admit that she was miraculously steered. (Her voyage 
is historically certain.) But the only other instance in wiich it 
is even suggested that we should believe the very unlikely seems 
to us to offer no insuperable difiiculty of explanation. A Quake: 
seaman was constantly condemned to punishment, but his fetters 
fell from him and his back showed no signs of the lash. That a 
certain amount of play-acting went on among men who were onl) 
half-hearted in their persecution of their victim seems obvious. 
That he was able by his imperturbability to change the angry 
contempt of his officers and the bullying propensities of half-civilized 
sailors into respect and pity is not difficult of belief; but this is 
simply an instance of ‘the patience of the saints,’’ which at last 
always commands deference. 

Whether this book is a suitable one for children may be doubted. 
It has certainly a deep interest for their elders. It is unfortunate, 
we think, that in order to make it readable for the younger sort 
Mr. Hodgkin has in some of the stories left the historic record 
and enlarged out of his own head. (We should add that in each 
instance he accuses himself of his fanciful digression, so no student 
is liable to deception.) The prefatory chapter headed “A Talk 
about Saints” strikes us also as over-childish. If the book runs 
to a second edition, it would surely be better without it. But 
one must not be hypercritical of a compilation which is successful 
in the depiction of the fascination of saints. 





PARTERRES AND FOUNTAINS.* 
Ir is strangely refreshing after nearly four years of war to breathe 
once more the atmosphere of moss houses, sham cascades, ancl 
bogus ruins. Readers and admirers of the works of ‘* Amenity” 
Repton, of his not less remarkable predecessor Papworth (author 
of that celebrated essay on the dry-rot), or of the great Loudon, 
will not fail to welcome the present volume. It is a somewhat 
surprising production. Was Repton—to whom the first volume of 
this series was devoted—aused in the same spirit ? For the editor 
of Prince von Piickler’s outpourings has treated his author aux 
plus grand sérieux. In all good faith, and on fine thick paper, 
with all the embellishments of ** numerous plates,” ‘‘ folding plans,” 
“copious notes,” and an index, are the beauties of this Prussian 
Papworth displayed to the reader! Not once apparently does the 
tongue of the editor seek the shelter of his cheek. The reader 
breathlessly peruses the Introduction. No, there are all our dear 
old friends—hinis on the avoidance of a browsing line, the correct 
management of islands, the concealment of park boundaries, proper 
methods of making an artificial waterfall, all treated with the most 
perfect gravity and decorum! Prince von Piickler was a German, 
rich, and the owner of a huge estate in Silesia which he ultimately 
embellished on go vast a scale as to be obliged to sell every acre of 
it. He was born in 1785 and died in 1871. Let not these dates 
alarm the reader. True, he was occasionally a little late. He 
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does not always show quite the innocent soul of a Papworth. For 
instance, he borders on the sophisticated when he describes the 
artificial island in the small lake in the garden of Buckingham 
Palace as being “‘ like a pudding in its sauce.” But in the main 
his book is pure Repton-cum-Papworth-cum-Nash, and quite 
guiltless of humour. He was of course a furious naturalist and 
romantic, and admired no new work in England so much as Regent's 
Park and the Serpentine. Perhaps generalities are his special 


forte :— 

“The site of a building must also be carefully considered. For 
instance, a feudal castle in the midst of a level field of grain, as 
we find at Machern near Leipsig, appears somewhat comical; and 
so is the Egyptian pyramid which is to be found there in the idyllic 
surroundings of a gay birch wood, As wellimagine a straw thatched 
hut surrounded by a French parterre. . . . The importance 
of harmonious beauty has for its corollary that the purpose of a 
building must be evident in its style. A *Gothie house built just 
for the sake of having something Gothic in the grounds, produces 
a feeling of dissatisfaction. But if we see on a distant hill the 
spires of a chapel rising above the ancient trees, and we are told 
that this is the burial-place of the family, or a temple actually used 
for worship, then we feel.satisfied because we find utility combined 
with fitting beauty. . . » One should be very careful in the 
matter of temples,” &c. 





Of such is the first part of the book. In the second we have a de- 
scription of his park at Muskau arranged as a sort of itinerary 
taking about cight days. Hunting castles, model dairies, sham 
ravines, cottages ornécs, cascades, and a racecourse serve to enliven 
the traveller. There was, too, an amazing church which accommo- 
dated in an annexe—almost a side chapel—* in a niche brightly 
lighted from above and from each side,’’ a copy of the Apollo 
Belvedere. The guest is shown a ‘‘ Turkish country house,” a 
“new-dug’”’ river, artificial hills, a temple to Perseverance, and, 
near the castle, rose-gardens, ‘‘ blue gardens,” parterres shaped 
like feathers or what not, orangeries, tulip roonis, and conserva- 
tories by the dozen. As for the castle itself, it makes the architecturally 
minded reader feel weak even to look at the plates. It is not 
described. We can only say that from the engravings the central 
feature appears to have been an immensely high Corinthian colon- 
nade. This was united by some sort of ornate Gothic screen, con- 
sisting chiefly of very tall lancet arches, to the massive castellated 
wings, and the central block was crowned with two high towers 
built in an Italianate mood. Huge twin flights of marble steps 
seem to have led up to it on one side, while from the other it rose 
from the waters of an artificial lake. The reader will be extremely 
regretful, but not astonished, at the financial upshot of the whole 
affair. Poor Prince von Pickler! He had-a noble breadth of 
fancy |! 





FICTION. 





MEN AND GHOSTS.* 

Mr. Monxuovse's clever novel is a variant on the eutobiographical 
life-history with which we have become so familiar of late years. 
The narrator gives us an account of his parentage and youth, the 
gradual growth of the sceptical habit which undermined his ancestral 
Methodism, and the move to Manchester, where he entered the 
cotton trade in his father’s warehouse, but set up a bachelor estab- 
lishment at Darley. But we soon recognize thet this is going to 
be no full-length life-history. Ten years at Darley are hastily 
passed over,and the recital culminates in a brief but complicated | 
episode in which he and his friend Campion and the girl who in- 
fluences and attracts them most are the chief characters. But 
while Godfrey Fenn, the narrator, is always kept back by his critical 
detached egotism and the gulf that divides him, an agnostic, from 
Rose Avory’s unquestioning faith, Campion rules himself out by 
his irregularities, and by his compromising relations with a village 
girl. Rose is enlisted as confidante and confessor, with far-reaching 
results for both the men, She espouses the cause of the village girl, 
who was engaged to a decent man in her own walk of life. But 
the prospects of her position being regularized by marriage with 
Reuben Harper, a local preacher, are shattered by his scruples, which 
are far from discreditable, and the long debate whether Campion 
should or should not make an honest woman of Jessie Bland is 
brought to a crisis when he meets with a terrible climbing accident, 
and is continued round what proves his death-bed by his friends 
and parents. Tho characters are subtly drawn and acutely con- 
trasted; the spiritual Rose, whose mystical vein makes her 
idealize the dying man; Fenn, the ineffectual critic, too half- 
hearted to seize the prize, too considerate to intrude on the com. 
panionship which means so much to his friend; Campion, exuberant, 
dramatic, impulsive to the very close ; the cool, efficient doctor; the 
professional climbers whose regret is mixed with impatience 

Campion’s self-protective parents; and Jessic Bland, torn between 
jealousy and admiration of Rose. The earlier stages of the episode 
are not lacking in humorous relief, but its development is inevitably 
painful, though handled with delicacy. A happy ending is out of 
the question, and the prospect of ultimate reunion between Rose 


* Men and Ghoste, “By Allan Monkhouse, London : 
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and Godfrey, though not dismissed as impossible, is left shadowy 
and improbable. But even old-fashioned readers cennot quarrel 
with the dénotiment. The mating of a hardened agnostic with a 
devout mystic would bring happiness to neither. 





The Historical Nights’ Entertainment. By Rafael Sabatini. 
(Martin Secker. 6s.)—Only a few of these sketches are really 
concerned with crimes committed in the course of a single night, 
though the inclusion of the others in the same series is colourable. 
The scenes of the episodes described cover most of Europe, and 
if some, such as “‘ The Murder of Rizzio” and the celebrated 
episode of ‘‘ The Diamond Necklace,” are very well known, others 
will be more familiar to the student of history than to the general 
public. The author's whitewashing of Cesare Borgia is certainly 
ben trovato. Whether it is justified is quite another matter. The 
most horrible of the stories is concerned with the Black Mass 
attended by Mme. de Montespan; but the account cf Carrier's 
drownings at Nantes perhaps runs it hard. The author-is very 
successful in giving a suggestion of atmosphere to each study, which 
is more or less of a feat in a series ranging over so wide a field 
both in date and country. 

Novers.—The Rise of a Star. By Edith Ayrton 
(John Murray. 6s.)—The star is theatrical and 
The beginning of the book, while the heroine 
is still a child, is the most interesting part. The Smiths in Wer 
Time. By Keble Howard. (John Lane. 6s.)—If these Smiths 
are the original ‘‘ Smiths of Surbiton,’ they have got prodigiously 
old in a few years. However, Mr. Keble Howard's account of 
their not very successful efforts at war work is exceedingly enter- 
taining. The Right Arm, and other Stories. By Mrs. G. de 
Horne Vaizey. (Mills and Boon. 5s.)—These slight sketches 
will be welcome to the war worker as a distraction after a hard 
day. The first, which gives its name to the book, is decidedly 
ghastly. 
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Iesues of Faith. By WilliamTemple. (MacmillanandCo. 2s. 6d. 
net.)—Mr. Temple modestly disclaims originality for this little volume 
of lectures. ‘‘ When dealing with central beliefs we can only 
try to say as weil as we may be able what it is committed to the 
Church to say.” Thatis, of course, quite true. But the ‘‘ deposit ” 
of truth as it has come down to us in the Bible was mediated through 
#80 many minds that it requires a philosophical head to co-ordinate 
the various pointsof view. In reading Mr. Temple's expositions, we 
do not come on unassimilated lumps of dogma, or texts that are 
in their true meaning irrelevant. The doctrines discussed, those of 
the final section of the Apostles’ Creed, are expounded with lucidity, 
and the texts by which they are supported are such as carry con- 
viction. If the reader is warned against looking for “ originality,” 
he may be sure at least of finding freshness. We may illustrate by 
two comments, one on the phrase “ body of Christ’ as applied to 
the Church, and one on the word “ member” as applied to the 





| individual Christian :— 

“When St. Paul calls the Church the body of Christ, he quite 
plainly means that the Church exists to be the instrument a the 
will of Christ, the expression of His thought to the world, as His 
fleshly body was in the days of His earthly ministry. We need very 
much to recover this sense of the Church as existing to do the will 
of Christ.” 

“The word member means a limb. Nobody had ever been 
called a ‘ member’ until St. Paul called his converts ‘ members of 
Christ’; they were limbs of Jesus Christ; each one a different 
limb with a different function to perform, but with only one life 
running through all. It was necessary to invent a new enon 
for the new experience. Nowadays one can be a ‘member’ of 
any group or society which has hardly any common life,” 





We congratulate the venerable Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge on the many new ventures they are making, in the way 
of popularizing the results of Biblical scholarship. Their latest 
series is one of ‘“‘ Translations of Early Documents Important for 
the Study of Christian Origins.” So far there have appeared the 
following versions: The Biblical Antiquities of ‘‘ Philo,” by M. R. 
James, Litt.D. (8s. 6d. net); The Letter of Aristeas, by H. St. J 
Thackeray (2s. 6d. net); The Book of Jubilees, by Canon Charles, 
with an Introduction by Canon Box (4s. net); and The Apocalypse 
of Baruch and The Assumption of Moses (2s. 6d. net), the former 
translated by Canon Charles, with an Introduction by Dr. Ocesterley, 
and the latter by W. J. Ferrar. The first of these books is a specially 
fine piece of editing as well as of translation. In an Introduction 
of some seventy pages the Provost of King’s gives a full account of 
the authorities for the text, and discusses the date and purpose of 
the book, illustrating its relations to certain of the Apocalyptic 
writings. It may be as well to say that though the book bears the 
name of Philo, it belongs to the first century A.p., and consists of a 
Biblical history amplified in a way that astonishes a generation 
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which has cultivated the historical spirit. The Letter of Aristeas is 
our authority for the legend that the Septuagint version of the 
Bible was mado by seventy elders brought from Jerusalem by 
Ptolemy Philade?phus. The writer professes to be a Greek con- 
temporary: in fact, he was a Jew of a century and half later. 
Canon Charles’s versions of Jubilees and Baruch are those which 
have appeared in his monumental Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
of the Old Testament. 

Welfare and Housing. By J. E, Hutton. (Longmans and Co. 
6s. net.)}—As manager of the labour and catering department of 
Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., Mr. Hutton has gained a special knowledge 
of welfare and housing work in large factories under war con- 
ditions, and his book is a description of that work as carried out 
in the Vickers factories. Though intended primarily for the 
guidance of ‘‘ those who may find themselves under the necessity 
of making drastic changes in their ordinary mode of business, 
owing to the ever-increasing requirements of the various Govern- 
meni Departments,’ the book should have an interest for a wider 
public, as a revelation of the many and various activities which 
have become a necessary part of big industriel enterprises. 


The Tragedy of Armenia. By H. Morgenthau. (Spottiswoode, 
Ballantyne, and Co, 3d. net.)}——The late American Ambassador to 
Turkey describes in this pamphlet the wholesale massacres of 
Armenians by the Turks, and the efforts of the American Government 
to induce Germany to intervene on behalf of the victims. ‘‘ Let me 
say most emphatically, the German Government could have pre- 
vented it.””. Germany sent to Constentinople a formal protest which 
had no effect,and which was intended merely to disclaim responsi- 
bility for the crime of Germany's ally. Since then, the Turks have 
entered Russian Armenia and are completing the extermination of 
the Armenian race. ‘The Germens doubtless hope to take the place 
of the Armenians as the traders of Asia Minor. 


Nelson's History of the War. By John Buchan. Vol. XIX. 
(Nelson. Is. 6d. net.)—Colonei Buchan’s new volume of his very 
readable and interesting record of the war deals with the spring 
campaigns of 1917. He writes with candour and knowledge of 
General Nivelle’s offensive on the Aisne and of General Dobell’s two 
wttacks on Gaze, and he describes very clearly the second battle of 
Arras. The official despatches are given in the appendix, and there 
are many useful maps. 








Rabelais in his Writings. By W. F. Smith. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 6s. net.)—Serious readers of Rabelais will find Mr. 
Smith’s learned commentary highly instructive. First comes a 
short biography, followed by running analysis of the history of 
Gaggantua and Pantagruel, and then we have a discussion of separate 
topics—Rabelais as lawyer or physician or humanist, his language 
and style, his historical allusions, his references to art, and so forth. 
Mr. Smith has drawn freely on the researches of French and British 
students of Rabelais and the Renaissance, and summarized the 
results in a convenient form. He remarks on Rabelais’s keen in- 
terest in architecture and nmsic ; some features of the Abbey of 
Thelema were suggested by the famous chateau then newly erected 
at Blois. 

Remnants. By Desmond MacCarthy. (Constable and Co. 5s. net.) 
—These occasional essays, reprinted from weekly journals, are 
light and amusing oven when they deal with apparently stern 
topics like ‘* Meredith's Method,” Samuel Butler, or ‘* The G.O.M.”’ 
The author is at his best in writing of music-hall celebrities like 
Dan Leno, or of the famous showman Lord George Sauger—who, 
it seems, assumed the title and was not christened ‘* Lord ’’—or of 
lion-taming or fraudulent picture-dealers. There is a pleasant 
varioty in this clever little book. 


The Desert Campaigns. By W. T. Massey. (Constable and Co. 
Gs. net.)}—Mr. Massey, who was the official correspondent with our 
forees, was moved to write this highly interesting account of the 
campaigns in Egypt on being told by a colleague on the Western 
Front that the Army in Egypt should “come to France to see 
what war is."’ He shows that the British, Australian, New Zealand, 
and South African troops in Eastern and Western Egypt hada very 
arduous experience of war, and that the battle of Romani in August, 
1916, was a hard-fought and decisive victory, in which the Turks 
lost nearly half their strength. At first we were content to hold the 
line of the Canal, leaving the Desert to the Turks. But this defen- 
sive policy involved grave risks. Mr. Massey reminds us that the 
‘Turks repeatedly tried to lay mines in the Canal, and once succeeded 
in damaging « ship, so that trafiic was delayed for half-a-day. 
‘The true policy, afterwards adopted, of holding a line far to the east 
of the Canal, and then of clearing the Turks out of Sinai altogether, 
meant very hard work for the Army and the Labour Corps, but was 
completely successful. Mr. Massey describes at the close the re- 


imarkable little operations against the Senussi in Western Egypt. 








Mr. McBey’s water-colour drawings are reproduced in the book 
but much of their charm is lost in black-and-white. : 





The Purdahnashin. By Cornelia Sorabji. (Caleutta: Thacker 
Spink. 1 rupee.)—This charming little book deserves the sorion, 
attention of all who are interested in India. Miss Sorabji, who gives 
all the profits from the book to the fund for “‘ Our Day,” points out 
that, while the Latin maxim regarded woman as both the beginning 
and the end of the human family, in India the woman “ may he 
both the beginning and the end of Progress.”’ No real advance can 
be made until the secluded women behind the ‘‘ purdah,” or veil. 
in the zenanas are brought in touch with modern ideas of sanitation 
the care of children, and education. Miss Sorabji gives a few illus. 
trations of the superstitions which account for the heavy mortality 
among women and children. But the really valuable part of her 
book is that in which she points out the difficulties facing women 
missionaries and doctors who are not thoroughly familiar with 
Hindu etiquette and caste prejudices. Miss Sorabji herself has dons 
splendid work among her countrywomen, and she is hopeful of 
the future. 





The Note-Book of an American Parson in England. By G. Monroe 
Royce. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Royce, who is now 
the rector of St. Thomas’s Church, New Windsor, New York, has 
filled various chaplaincies on the Continent, and also spent six years 
in England as a roving curate or locum tenens. He describes his 
English experiences in this amusing and unconventional book. 
He was impressed favourably by the good feeling that prevailed in 
the typical English village, and unfavourably by the aloofness of 
the average Bishop and by the anomalies in the distribution oj 
Church revenues. As he served in many dioceses, he came across 
some queer parsons in out-of-the-way places. Mr. Royce is a friendly 
observer, and English Churchmen might profit by some of his hints, 
especially by his remark that “it is the long face and the solemn 
voice that is the matter with the Church at this moment.” 


The Pirate’s Progress. By William Archer. (Chatto and Windws. 
6d. net. )—This instructive pamphlet describes the German submarine 
warfare in its successive phases of ever-increasing inhumanity. Mr. 
Archer gives details of some typical cases, such as the ‘ Lusitania,’ 
the * Persia,’ the ‘ Sussex,’ and the ‘ Belgian Prince,’ in the course of 
his narrative. Sailors will never forget these horrors ; to landsmen 
with short memories Mr. Archer’s well-written pamphlet may be 
commended. 


The Story of the Paris Churches. By JettaS. Wolff. (Cecil Palmer 
and Hayward. 7s. 6d. net.)—Miss Wolff's readable and well-illus. 
trated book will humiliate most people who think that they know 
Paris by showing them how many churches are worth seeing, besides 
Notre Dame and the Sainte-Chapeile, Saint LEustache, the 
Madeleine, and the chapel of the Invalides. It is true that the 
author, in her desire to be comprehensive, includes a number of 
modern churches of no particular merit, but the majority deserve a 
visit. Miss Wolff begins with Saint Denys and Notre Dame, the 
Sainte-Chapelle and the Sacré Coeur—Byzantine like its English 
rival at Westminster—and then follows a roughly topographical 
order; a handy little guide to the “* Métro,” which may be found in 
the appendix, will enable the visitor to reach any church with ease. 
The Protestant Oratoire and the English and other foreign churches 
are mentioned. Miss Wolff's unpretentious notes on the history, 
architecture, and contents of each church are distinctl 
interesting. 
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Te VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
REPRE SENTATION OF THE PEOPLE ACT, 1918. 





University Qualification for the Constituency of the University of Durham, the 
Victoria. University of Manchester, the University of Liverpool, the University of 
Leeds, the University of Sheffield, the University of Birmingham, and the University 
of Bristol, forming and being a agen ye | constituency under the said Act. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that claims of persons entitled to vote at a Parlia- 
mentary election in a of qualifications at the University of Manchester forming 
part of the above constituency must be gent to the Registration Officer of the Univer - 
sity on or before the 31st July, 1918, and in future years on or before the 31st January 
and the Sist July, provided that as regards a man he ig of full age, and not subject 
to any ~¥ incapacity, and has received a degree (other than an honorary degree) 
at the said University forming part of the said ee, and thad as regards a 
woman ehe has attained the age of thirty years, and hag received a degree (other than 
an honorary degree) at the said University forming t of the said constituency. 

No person who received a degree at the said University before the 6th February, 
1918, will have a right to be registered unlegs he or she makes a claim for the purpose, 
Forms of claim can be obtaived from the Registration Officer, The University, Man- 
cheater. A fee of five shillings will be charged in respect of registration to all persons 
whose names are put on the register and who graduated before 6th February, 1918. 
Persons who graduate after 6th February, 1918, will be required to pay a fee of £1. 
A birth certificate may be required. All claims must be sent in on or before the 
Siet July, 1918, and in future years on or before 3let January and Sist July, 

Provisional lists of voters will be open to inspection at the said Universities respect- 
ively up to the Sist August, 1918, Tnelusive, and in future up to the last days of 
February and August respectively, and all claims in respect thereof or objections 
thereto, forms of which can be obtained from the Registration Officer of the Univer- 
sity, Manchester, must be made and sent in on or before 7th September, 1918, and in 
succeeding yearg on or before 7th March and 7th September, 

It is requested that a stamped, addressed envelope be enclosed with the application 
for the official registration form. 


I 








on high dry soil where fees are about £100 per annum. FOR SALE, GIRLS’ 





PAY and BOARDING SCHOOL, Sussex Coast.—EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

Sicilian House, Southampton Row, W.C. 1. 

| oy SCHOOL in the West of England for 
Disposal in September. School full. Connection good. Moderate capital 


required. Lasy terme, 


Full particulars to Principals only, on application.—Box 841, 
fhe Spectatir, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 2. 


APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


“Neus TY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
J EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
ASSISTANTS REQUIRED in SECONDARY SCHOOLS, to commence Sept- 


ember, 1918 :— 
- Assistant - Cominencing 
School, Required, Qualifications, Salary, 
! ect ) ( Mathematics, Class ) 
hy madary + Mistress... .. 4 @inging a recom- +} £140-£170 
veined } ( mendation. ) 
Fallee 8) AY . : J . . +5 
Waleend Secondary } cremmporary Mitre, { Hathemalicy Art | sraosizo 
Waltsend Secondary | ytanual Instrnctor.. | Woodwork, Machine } ¢159,¢179 
titties . ) French and History, ) 
Whitley and Mouk- | Form Mistress } “Clase singing a re. | £140-£170 
ecaton, High (Garis), j commendation, ) 
Mathematics or 
Withhne « “ 
’ itley and Monk Form Mistress és Science (Physics | £140-£170 
seaton, High (Girls). i 1 and Chemistry). ) 


Seale of Salaries under revision. 
Forms of application may be obtained from C, WILLIAMS, The Moothall, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 


jhe TRAINING SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ARTS FOR 


SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, 

The Management Committee of the above School invite applications for the Post of 
TEACHER of COOKERY as from the Autumn Term, 1918. 

Seale of salary £140-£200; experience to be taken into account in fixing the initial 
salary, 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications 
and testimonialg should be sent before Thursday, June 6th, 1918, 
‘ADA M. RIDLER, 

Secretary. 


6 St. Andrew's Place, Cardiff. 


ST: GABRIEL’S TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
AT CULHAM, OXON, 

{i.) LECTURER in MATHEMATICS, Resident (or 

Subsidiary subjects desirable, Geography or Music, 

(i) LECTURER in ART and HANDWORK. Resident or ae above, Subsidiary 

subjects desirable, Needlework or Kindergarten or Music, Initial salary £90-£120, 

resident.—Apply to the Principal, Miss K. T. STEPHENSON. 


MUNICIPAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
a Acting Principal: Mise C. T, CUMBERBIRCH, B.A. 

Wanted in September, a WOMAN LECTURER to help with Science, Mathematics, 
and Gardening, Degree and Training essential._—Forms of application (to be returned 
by June 3rd) and further particulars.of the t may be obtained from the ACTING 
PRINCIPAL, Municipal Training College, Rottingham Road, Hull. 

PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of LECTURER in 
ECONOMICS at the Household and Social Science Department, King’s 

College for Women, Campden Hill Road, W. 8, and the Ratan Tata Department of 
Social Sclence and Administration, London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Clare Market, W.C. 2, Salary not less than £275 per annum,—Details on application 
to SECRETARY, Household and Social Science Department, Last day for applica- 
ong, June 6th, 


Required in September : 
might be visiting from Oxford). 











OROUGH oT £COWR EF See 

Wanted, for the Municipal Secondary School, a Teacher fully qualified as PHYSICAL 
INSTRUCTRESS and GAMES MISTRESS ; one able to give some help with Junior 
Porm Engtish or preferred Salary £130 per annum. —Applieations 
stating ag , and when at liberty, to be sent to R, BEATTIE 


SiCHO 


other werk 


fications, perience 


clei Loy 


, qual 
SON, Town vesiol, 


EQUIRED to PURCHASE, GIRLS’ BOARDING SCHOOL | 








| lent ; (2) Preparatory Form 
| recommendation. 





ESTER EDUCATION GCOMMITTEER. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WF eno 


Applications are invited for the following posts vacant in September :—- 

1, ASSISTANT PHYSICS and CHEMISTRY MISTRESS, with subsidiary 
subject, Mathematics or Geograph Initial salary £160, 

2. JUNIOR MATHEMATICS MISTRESS, with subsidiary subject, Geography. 


os £130, Ey AS £150. 
8. ASSI TANT FRE CH MISTRESS. Phonetics essential. Subsidiary subject, 
English or Needlework. Salary £130, riging to £150, 

Application should be made as soon ag possible by letter to the undersigned. Par- 
ticulars must be given as to subjects offered, > Or experience, and age. 
Copies of testimonials and the names of three referees must be enclosed. 

ne THOS. DUCKWORTH, Secretary for Higher Education. 
Victoria Inetitute, Worcester. 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN LATIN, 
The Council are about to appoint a LECTURER in LATIN. 

annum, 

Applications must be sent in by June 10th._—Further particulars may be obtained 
from W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar, 
Pai COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF YORK- 

SHIRE. 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal—Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A,, D.Phil. 


Salary £200 pe 





The West Riding Education Committee invite applications for the post of LN- 
STRUCTRESS in PHYSICAL TRAINING at Bingley Training College. Salary 
£175 per annum, non-resident, Scale under consideration, Last date for the receipt 
of ET, dune 10th,—Further particulars and form of application to be obtained 
from the EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (Secondary Branch), County Hall, Wakefield. 

TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 
Applications are invited for the post of PERIPATETIC WOMAN TEACHER 
for the instruction of Pupil Teachers in Rural Schools. Candidates should possess a 
University Degree or its equivalent and be qualified to teach English subjects up to 
Senior Local standard. Experience in a secondary school or pupil teacher centre 
will be a recommendation, Salary £150, rising to (provisional) maximum of £175, 
with travelling expenses. Further particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained from the undersigned, to whom applications should be returned on or 
before June 8th, 
GRAHAM BALFOUR, Director of Education, 

County Education Offices, Stafford. 

H UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRIS, 

Required in September : (a) CLASSICAL MISTRESS ; Degree, preferably Honours. 
Good experience essential, (b) MISTRESS to teach prinei ally English ; Graduate, 
good experience,—Salary according to experience and qualifications ; scale £150 to 
£220,—A pplications should be sent before May 25th to O, BALMFORTH, Secretary, 
Education Committee, from whom application forms may be obtained upon the receipt 
of a stamped, addressed foolgcap envelope. 


MANCHESTER ED UCGATION OOMMITTER. 
p 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Head-Mistress: Miss M. A. JOHNSTONE, B.Sc. 

An experienced TEACHER of PHYSICAL EXERCISES is required, to take up 
her duties jn September next. Candidates must hold a Diploma of a recognized 
Training School. Salary according to Grade LI. of the Scale, Full particulars of the 
duties and conditions of the appointment, and copy of the Scale of Salaries, may be 
had on application to the undersigned, Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will dis- 
qualify a candidate, Applications should reach me by not later than June 10th, 

SPURLEY HBY, Director of Education, 

Education Offices, Deansgate, Manchester, May, 1918. 














QOUTHEND - ON - SEA EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISIKESS, 


Applications are. invited for the post of Head-Mistress of the above School 
(opened in September, 1913), with accornmodation for 320 girls, at a commencing salary 
of £400 per annum, rising by £25 annually to £500, Applicants must be Graduates of a 
British University or hold equivalent qualifications and must have had experience ina 
Public Secondary School, Preference will be given to candidates under 40 years ot 
age, Application must be made on an Official Form to be obtained, together with 
further information, from the undersigned, and must be returned by Monday, 10th June, 
1918. Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be deemed a disqualificatian, 

J. W. BARROW, Secretary. 

Education Offices, 11 Nelson Street, Southend-on-Sea, 

COMMITTEE. 


Batley EDUCATION 
Head-Mistress—-Miss BELLMAN, M.A. 


GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Wanted in September, a MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS; Degree or equivalent 








essential, Commencing salary £140 to £170, according to experience and qualifica- 
tion. In view of the increage in the number of pupils, TWO ADDITIONAL MIS- 


TRESSES are also required _ =? qualified in (1) French; good Dogree or equiva- 

ork: National Froehei Certificate, Good Drawing a 
Commencing salary in both cascs £130 to £170, according to 
qualifications and experience,—¥Forms of application (which may be obtained from 
me on receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope) should reach me not later 
than May 30th, 1918, 
: G. R. H. DANBY, M.A, (Oxon,), Director of Education. 
Education Offices, Batley, May 15th, 1918. 


(ITY OF SHEFFIELD — EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
The Committee invite applications for the HEAD-MAS'TTERSHIP and HEAD. 
MISTRESS-SHIP of two new Secondary Schools (one for boys and one for girls) 
which are to be opened in September next. Salaries £500 and £350 per annum 
respectively.—Further particulars aud forms of application may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom all applications should be addressed on or before Wednesday, 
the 12th June, 1918. G, 8. BAXTER, Secretary, 
Leopold Street, 18th May, 1918. 


OUNTY OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 
SUPERINTENDENT OF TEACHING IN DOMESTIC SUBJECTS. 
Applications are invited for the position of County Superintendent of the Teaching 
of Domestic Subjects (including Needlework) in Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
Salary £150, rising by increments to £200, Forms of application may be obtained trom 
C, WILLIAMS, The Mootball, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 





ETHODIST COLLEGE, BELFAST.—Required for beginning 
of September ;—(1) EXPERIENCED TEACHER of CHEMISTRY. Salary 
£300 per annum, (2) INSTRUCTOR of WORKSHOP PRACTICE, MACHINE 
DRAWING, and MANUAL INSTRUCTION. Salary £200 per annum.—Applica- 
tions, with one copy of testimonials, to be sent immediately to HEAD-MASTER, 


ARRINGTON TRAINING COLLEGE.—TWO RESIDENT 
MISTRESSES (Churchwomen) wauted in September, Principal subjects, 
Geography and Botany, State subsidiary subjects. Both will be required to assixt 
in Supervision of School Practice, &c. Degree and good experience essential. Salary 
according to qualifications and experience,—-Apply to the Rev, the PRINCIPAL. 











47 ANTED in September, for QUEEN MARGARET'S SCHOOL, 
PITLOCHRY, GYMNASTIC MISTRESS, specially for Remedial Work and 





Games, Dartford Student with experience preferred.—Apply the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

ADY (37), Inter. B.A., seeks Post Mathematics, Latin, 
“ Music, English, Good teacher and school experiene EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU, Si ilian House, Soathanpron ow, London, W.C. L, 
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IDHURST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Q) oe ak MARGARET SETTLEMENT — 
SUSSEX The “JANET A. GALLOWAY” SCHOLARSHIP oie board, lodgin 
¢ Governors of the above School intend shortly to elect a HEAD-MASTER, to training for a yet from October, 1918, to Women preparing to take nomad 
his or other branches of Social Work.—Apply immediately to the wane Queen 


work after the Summer a 
y the Scheme under which the is governed the Head-Master (who is not re- 
quired to be in Orders) shall be Pape ne ch a Univeraity in the United Kingdom or 
produce such other evidence of ite as the Governors may think sufficient. 
Payment partly A, ak Stipend of £150 a year and A Bing by Capitation Fees, 
with a residence 0: School premises and accommodat for med 18 Boarders 
ae Rental of £24 a year. No boy to remain in the Schoo! after 1 
Candidates to send in testimon (limited to 5 in number) not later than the 
15th June next, marked “ Application for Head-Mastership,” and addressed W. T, 
JOHNSON, Midhurst, from whom any further information can be obtained, 
Midhurst, 14 14th ‘May, 1918, 


DAF#! NGTON EDUCATION GC 


DARLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistress : 
ENGLISH MISTRESS required in Se 
Modern Studiea, Candidates 


COMMITTEE. 


Mias ELEANOR TROTTER, M.A, 
mber to take charge of the Course of 


should hold a good Degree, and in their _—— 
should ones — idence of their orqaling ability, their methods, and their ideas as to 
the aim and of English teach 


ing. 
Salary up to 0 £200 per year, according to qumieatien. 
Education Office, Darlington, . C. BOYDE, 
13th May, iois. Seerctary. 


ARROGATE COLLEGE.—Required in September: 
(1) HISTORY MISTRESS, with Honours Degree; preparation for higher 
examinations, Salary not less than £120 per annum, residen 
(2) FORM MISTRESS, to teach principally caenentery Mathematics. Ability 
to teach other elementary subjects a recommendation, Salary not less than £100 
r annum, residen 
“a coe to the HEAD- MISTRESS, giving full particulars, and enclosing copies of 


TAFFORDSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE.— 
CHEMISTRY MASTER, to be attached to tho County Higher Education 
Staff, Wanted for § ial knowl Commencing salary £250 per annum. University 
Graduate with — i, 4 Ay Chemistry.—Forms of application and further 


particulars can 
rorsTR GRAHAM BALFOUR, 
Director of Education, Stafford, 
__ Applications must be received not later than June 8th. 


IPON & WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING COLLEGE. 
—LECTURER IN SCIENCE (Churchwoman) required in September next, 
Sametney School experience desirable, Salary £140, rising to £180, with rooms, 
and medical attendance — San. A higher commencing salary will be 
paid paid to a Candidate with good ex — 
Applications are to be sent in before ‘May 3ist to the Rev, the PRINCIPAL, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 


OWELL’S SCHOOL, LLANDAFF .—Required for September, 

a SCIENCE MISTRESS for Advanced Chemistry and Elem. Physiee, Honours 

Degree in Chemistry essential. — — £170, and £10 War Bonus. Also a 

CLASSICAL MISTRESS, Gradua ta in Latin, Initial salary £160-£170, 

and £10 War Bonus.—. —Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, Howell's School, Llandaff, Cardiff. 

 ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET (Church 

Education tgs —HEAD M ATHEMATIC AL MISTRESS wanted 

in September, resident, Degree essential, Liberal salary offered to suitable candi- 
date.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS, 


p= -TIME SECRETARY 
an INFANT WELFARE INSTITUTION in the 
53 Cadogan Place, 3.W 























uired to mae ise the work of 
End, Small salary 
oifered.—Apply to LADY C. C., 


TNIVERSITY WOMEN’ S INFORMATION OFFICE.—Up-to- 
date and reliable information, on all matters relating to. careers now open to 
University women, may be obtained ‘through the above Office.—Apply Miss H. M, 
CH APPELD (Oxtord Hon, Mods,, Maths,), Secretary, 5 Princes Strect, Cavendish 
Square, 








LECTURES, &o. 
las BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


ustecs : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Major the Hon, WAL DORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. The Rt, = SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 

incipal ; 
Miss H. C. GREENE, 
Vice-Principal : 


Mies A, WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, feotiotas 
The “was opened in 1885, and was the first of Ite kind In England. Students 
ere prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s System, 


The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physlology. 
_—— of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medi edical 

Gymnast Dancing, “Ss Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in or 
in the ne bourhood, The Collego stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, 
beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath, The Course yo 
©ctober. —Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 


A NSTEY PHYSICAL sRAIRine C COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated GIRLS a com ay tH Teaching Certificates in 
SWEDISH EDUCATIONAL GYMN STICS 1 DANCING in all its Branches, 
GAMES and SWLYMING, HYGIENE, ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, &c, 
Residential fees £110 per annum, 


GOOD _POSTS OBTAINED AFTER _ TRAINING, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. _ 
NHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdown: Road, Bedford.—Frincipal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to ‘become Teachers of G The Course of training 
extends over 3 yoars, and includes Educatio: and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, 
Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, P etball, &c.—For Prospectus apply the fecretary. 


))ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman : a 
Hoa, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr, C, G. Monteflore, M.A.; Sec. : 
Mr, Arthur G, Symonds, ‘.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loan 
Fund apply to the Principal, Miss BE. LAWRENCE, 


Oo ee FOR WOMEN.—Practical training : " vegotable, 
and flower growing. Month or oa. Healthy outdoor life; from 
CO gns, per annum, Students can enter any date, Visitors received if accommo- 
éaltion permits.—Illus. prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, U dimore, nr, Rye, Sussex, 
C .UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
bs FAKM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women Extensive ran glass- 
1 ouses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruc- 
tion, Botany by B.Sc, Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekce ceping, Marketing, 
Fruit- -preserving. —For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 











rPRAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON.—ONE YEAR 

COURSES of TRAINING are provided for those wishing to qualify: (1) as 
Heads of Nursery Schools; (2) as ‘Teachers in Continuation Schools, Trained 
Certificated Teachers, or Graduates, or candidates who have — Higher Local 
ov Higher Froebel Eb xaminations are clisible.—Particulars as to feces, grants, and 


courses Of work on application to the Principal, Miss F, HAWTRLEY, 





Margaret Settlement, Anderston, Glasgow, 





a, 
HE PRACTICAL COLLEGE, INHOLMES — MANSION, 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX, DOMESTIC TRAINING, GARDENING, 


for GENTLEMEN Aves PRINCIPAL. 


PRIVATE TU ITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), 
and other Exams, Large modern house, 200 *, 200 yards from sea, 


FARMING, &c., 








prepares 
L ondon Matric, 


_Apply —e* Hous", Manor J Road, Bournemouth. 





- @IRLs’ SCHOOLS | AND COLLEGES. 


St ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY, 
Heod-Mietrees: Mies MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, 
Thorough cducation on mcdern lines. Prey aiations for Public Examinations and 
Universities, Lange staff of resident Mistreeses. 
Extensive giourds, chapel, sanatorium, g) mrasium, swimming-bath, &c, 
Burearies and Senior Scholarships for daughters of Clergy. 
Scholarships to the Universities, 
Acccmmedaticn now increased to receive 130 _ 
For prospectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS. St. Elphin’s, Darley Dale ; 
or the Sec the Secretary, Rev. Canon WILLIS, The Rectory, 


LPXenorr SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Summer Term began on Thursday, May 9th. 
Prospectus on a eee to Miss MACK AL MOIR, 
7 _Gray: shott, et 


1 aan ASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES, 
Prospectus fr from the HEAD- MISTRESS, 


TEXUDOR HALL SCHOOL, _ CHISLEHU RST, 

Mi BRENDA NIGHTING LE, M. Lond 
( Miss SENDA NGALE, A,, London, 

Principals | Miss VIOLET M, FIELD. 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAU GHTERS, 
ident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ek yy to music (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS, 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIKLINGSHIRE. 

Thorough General Modern Education on Public School Lines—Preparation for 
VYniversity, Music, and 0, and ©, Joint Board Examinations, Uxtensive Buildinss 
and Grounds, Bracing Climate, On the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
Eleven Miles from Stirling. Lacrosse, Cricket, and Tennis.—!’rospectus on application 
to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


H. : = ee de 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 


Valuable 


Warrington, 








Limited, 


. KENT. 








D, 





-rincipal—Miss WALLIS, 
Private Residential School for Girls, ‘ele.: “ Watford 616.” 
ORCESTER PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Temporarily removed to THE ROCK, REIGATE HILL, SURREY, 
Magnificent position 500 feet above sea level, amidst pinca; extensive grounds, 
Free from air raids, Abundant vegetable supply, Thorough ‘training and educa- 
tion on broad linea. ge a »highly qualified staff. Open-air classes, Practical 
Lomestic and Secretaria werk, RESIDENT PUPILS ONLY. 
IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough cducaticn fer Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charge of Childrea 
with parents abroad. Kcsident traincd Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea. 
—For illus, Prospectus apply Principal, Miss Wiltshier. 





(\yUEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE .—Principals : ‘Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOUNS, M.A., Lond, (Girton College).—First-rate 
Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School, Large Playing-ficlds and 











Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, &e, 
- SF . FELIX 8S C H O OL, 
SOUTHWOLD. 
SUMMER TERM, MAY 2np—JULY 26ra. 
Head-Mistress—Miss L, SILCOX. 
MNNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, “Oxford. 
Tracing air from Downs and se 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN M AY “Ore. 
T. MARGARET’ SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Prospectus on application to s ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training Collage. 
Tel.: 470 Harrow, 
Soi GEORGE’ SCHOOL, HARPENDE}. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, AGED 8 TO 19. 

The numbers having reached 200, a waiting-list és now necessary, and ag Pupils 
will be received in order of application, parents should enter their names as carly as 
wasible, Ths majority of the vacancies will be allotted to ages under 12. Fees: 
Boarde ora, 103 guineas; Day-Scholars, tuition 40 guineas, dinner and tea 15 guineas, 

—Apply SE ECR RETARY, 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Age 17} to 18}. 


Full particulars 
65 South 


BOYS’ 

OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. 

. Special Entry, March, 1919. No Nomination ceanied, 

with copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 
Molton Street, London, W. 


NADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE. 
NAUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE, 

Age of entry, 134 up to 15. Nominations to Royal Navai College, Dartmouth, 

Terms £80 per annum 7 east Messrs, DEVITT and MOOKE, Managers, 12 Fen- 

chub jurch Buildings, 1. EAC. 


\ OVER Cc Oo LL BG SE. 
TEMPORARILY REMOVED TO LEAMINGTON SPA 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40, £30, £20) for BOARDERS will 
be offered on July Ist, 1918, 
For particulars apply to WILLIAM §, LEE, Head-Master, 




















May 25, 1918.] 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. (Founded 1576.) Motor | 
from Maidetone, Compicte Modern School Buildings and Roarding-Houses 
(F911). Separate House, &c., for Juniors, Situation ideal, 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald,—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A. ; or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, near Maidstone, Kent.— 
Founded 1576.—-THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £63 a year, 
one or two of the value of £18 a year, and a CLOTHWORKERS’ COMPANY’S 
EXHIBITION of £30 a year, will be awarded in July.—For further particulars apply 
to Rev. VW. W. : ail ATE, Head- Master, at the School, or to the CLERK, 53 Palace 


Street, S.W. 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 
An EXAMINATION will be held at the School on June 6th and 7th, 1918 
for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of 
£30, and four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to pE.. 
under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar- 
ships are tenable together. 
_ Further particulars may be had from Rev. A. H. COOKE, Sc.D., Head-Masteor, 
T ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held 
on 26th, 27th, and 28th June, at which some SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
TIONS will be offered for competition. —For particulars apply, uy letter to the 
BURSAR, The > Bursary, Little Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 8. W. 


HE LEYS sC SC HOOL, CAMBRIDGE — SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, £75-£15. Examination, Juno 25th-26th ; Entries, June 11th, 
— Particulars from the BURSAR, The ie Leys, Cambridge, 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 
May 28th, 20th, and 30th. One or two of £87, one of £56, five or more of £50, 
five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys) per ann. Faber Exhibition of £12, for one year, 
awarded to the boy who does best inexamination. Exhibitions, £25 to £12 per ann. 
may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a Scholarship. —For full 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or BU RSAR 


DRADFIELD COLLEOE. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS value 90 Guincas, and 
EXHIBITIONS, open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1918, will be held on 
June 4th, at Bradfield and in London, 

Further information can be obtained from the IIEA AD-MASTER, Head-Master’s 

SCHOOL. 


House, Bradficid, Berkehirc. re. pt mi 
ORK: BOOTHAM 

Mead-Master : ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A., sometime Examiner to the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Management aad 
Method, 

Biological, chemical, and physical laboratoriea; a natural history room; 
workshops (including forge and metal work lathe); swimming bath, 

_ Prospectus, &c., from the TREASURE R, Bootham School, York, 











two 


J\ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE, Head-Master: Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Claases, Physical 


Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Song of Officers and Clergy. 


RIGHTON COLLEGE.—AN EXAMINATION will be held on 
June 4th and 5th tc elect to EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 
£60 | to £45 a 5 @ year, —Full particulars on application to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SC HOOL, BRU 'TON, SOMERSET.— An EXAMI- 
tt will be held on July 9th, 10th and 11th for THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £50, £40 and £30 a year.—For particulars apply tothe HEAD-MASTER, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 

YHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies y smery A prepared for Journalistic 

and Secretarial work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 
bgt eye RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Strect, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2 (near Charing Cross Station), T.N. Gerrard 6179, works for 
Accountants, Architects, Authors, Business Firms, Clergymen, Hospitals, Journalists, 
Famanthvoptc and Benevolent Societies, Sem, ‘Surgeon ons, Surveyors, Teachers, Ke, 


- SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
(Pores OF SCHOOLS AND 


Advico free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO.,* 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926, 


ISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


ap 
FOR BOYS AND 


'\CHOOLS GIRLS 
TUTOKS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Megers. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 


Pp 
and TUTORS, will be please d to AID PARENTS by eending (free of charge) proapec- 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 
PA 





TUTORS. 





a. & J. ATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 

Telephone: 5053 Central, 

CHOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliablo 
information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 

& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulara of 

their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 

([UTORS. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd,, 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 


oe staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
supply informetion difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158- 162 OXFORD ST RE] ET, LON DON, W. Te Tetephone—i136 Museum, 


OINT AGENCY FOR W OMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, 14, 16, 18 BLOOMSBURY 87’ LONDON, W.C, 1, 
Under the management of a Committee appointed by the "TeacLers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of As:istant- Mistresses, 
and Welsh County Schools Association, 
The Agency Ly ‘been estab ee for the purpose of enabling Teachers to find work 
WITHOUT UN SESSARY COST, 
the LOWEST BAaIs to cover the working expenses, 


Registrar—Misas ALICE M. FOU NTAIN, _ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ARTMOOR.—BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.—Lovely 


situation. 800 ft., close to moor, Shady and sheltered garden, Separate 
tables, Private sitting-room if re quired, Full for August.—Apply MANAGER, 
Middiecott, Lsington, Ss. Devon, ‘Tel.: 8 Hay for. Inclusive terms, 


QUILABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCILTY, 
4 LIMITED, (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500 
URCHASKS REVERSION3 and jre. INTERESTS aut’ GRANTS LOANS 


Apply SECRETARIES, 101 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 2, 





London, E,C, 4, | 


THE SPECTATOR. 





All tees have therefore been calculated on | 
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MAKE MONEY BY WRITING. 


250 PRIZE.—Send postage ° (2d.) for particulars and copy cf 
= How to Earn Money while Learning How to Write for Newspapers and 
Practical and comprehensive Correspondence Coursee-—Fietion. -_ 
Articles, &c, Expert Literary Directors, Constructive Criticism. 
taught how to make work ealeable, E an a testimonials,—Addrees EDIT RIAL 
(Dept, 8), 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Magazines.” 








[ CREASE OF ik @¢ 8 2's 

A few important openings are available for gentiemen in the provinces 
with connections and a knowledge of Stocks and Shares to increase 
their incomes. 


3 Address Financial Mail, 4 South Place, Finsbury Pavement, London, 


G UARANTE ED NEW- LAID EGG S for ~ Preserving. —£6 10s. 

per case of 360, carriage paid at Owner’s Risk rate, or £6 1%8,. at Company's 
jase rate, Cash with ‘order.— Apply to BRANAS POULTRY FARM, Llandrillo, 
‘orwen, 


Eggs | will be almost unobtainable during the coming winter, 
k ) EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Irisx Porst. Limerick. Inisit 
CROCHET, Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacioths, 
Centres, thes san Frontals, &c. Golden, Ellver, and Wedding Presenta. Selection 
sent on approval, Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, 
Co. Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. 


in all textures, 
Guaranteed 





THEENIC Scotch Woven UNDERWI ZAR, 
is unsurpassed for comfort, durability, quality, and value, 
Unehrinkable. rite to makers for patterns and prices, 
Dept. 27, ATHEENIC MILLS, HAW CK, SCOTLAND, 
A aia-4 


ICIAL TEETH (OLD) BO UGHT. —HighestValuea assured. 
p to 7s. per tcoth pinned cn Vulcanite, 12s. cn Silver, 15s. on Gold 
£2 on Pisfinwen ‘ash or ofier by return. 1f offer not accepted parcel returned 
ost free, Best prices paid for Ol & 
ne * qeenetees by the reliable firm. 


Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
N & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
(\LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chiet Offices, 63 Oxford Street, London. Estd, 100 years, 


PRAISE TEETH BOUGHT. —Cash or offer b return. Before 
BOOKLET, whica 











selling make sure of their value by writing for FRE 
explains very ciearly the value of any artificial teeth. Kindly mention The Spectato;, 
¥. LEWIS, 29 LONDON STRE ET, SOUTHPORT, LANCS. 


OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIC 
REMEDY imvented and guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.S Supplied by 


order to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals, Tins 1s, ¢d., 2s, 6d,, 5s., 
post free.—HOW ARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 
APPEALS. 
VHE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C, 
Patron: H.M. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER. 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES ARE IN THE WAKDs, 


LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 





THE KING, 





DONATIONS, SUBSC RIPTIONS, | 8, 





Se cretary: 


Tne Earn oF Harrowpy. Goprrey H. HAMILTON. 


Treasurer : 


THE POLICE COURT MISSION 


is urgently in NEED of FUNDS. Men and Women 
Missionaries in 420 Police Courts giving a fresh start 
to those who are down. Please send a donation to THE 
SECRETARY, 50 Marsham Street, S.W. 1. 


The 


British Prisoners of War 
Food Parcels and Clothing Fund 


(registered under the War Charities Act, 1916, and 
authorised by Central Prisoners of War Committee) 
has under its care a very large number of prisoners, which is likely 
to be considerably increased in the near future as a result of the 
heavy fighting now taking place on the Western Front. 

These eagerly look forward to the arrival of the parcels of food 
which alone keep them from actual starvation. 

The following extract from a Prisoner's letter is typical of hundreds 
received, and shows how much the effort to mitigate their suffer- 
ings is appreciated : 

“TI wish to write you these few lines of thanks for the 
trouble you and your lady helpers have taken to despatch food 
parcels to me whilst I was a Prisoner of War in Germany. 
My parcels came to me regularly and in very good condition, 
and there is nothing Ican suggest totake the place of anything you 
send, as they are just the things aman wants tokeephimgoing.” 


The price of all commodities having risen so enormously 
has more than doubled our expenditure. 


WE APPEAL FOR FURTHER HELP 
to replenish our depleted Funds so that the work may be fully 
maintained. 
Cheques, &c., should be forwarded to 
Miss C. KNOWLES, Hon. Treasurer, 25 TREVOR SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 7. 
N.B.—A shop has been opened at 43 Sloane Street (kindly lent by 
Owners) for the collection and sale of gifts in aid of the Fund. 
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PLEASE CONTRIBUTE TO THE 


WAR FUND 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916), 
which supports the following branches of war activity, among others : 
700 comets | 800, 100 lost in recent fi atten ) Recreation Huts, Tents, and Centres 
H.M. Services at neue including a number at northern naval bases), 
| A se + about 100 still under ‘shell-fire), Italy, Malta, Egypt, Palestine, 
Macedonia, East Africa, Gesapeuinin aod India. 
Kitchen Cars on West Front (several recently destroyed by enemy 
Hostels (Buck am Palace Hotel and others) for men on teove, In London. 


arm Training Discharged men. 
Social Club in London. 
Hostels for Discharged men while learning 


trades. 
Convalescent Home for Wounded, and Hostel for limbless men while being refitted. 
Friends and Treats for men in hospital, far from home. 
Rest Huts and Hostels for Girl Munitioners. 
Hostels and Recreation Rooms on of oat men, 


YOUR ASSISTANCE is s garmetly asked towards the necessarily 

Cc es, crossed ‘*‘ Barc! /e Church A — able to Prebendary CARLILE, 
oe. * da ennai bsameunes’ “iain Street, Marble Arch, 
Lon on, . 











Head Office: Yokohama. London Office: 7 -seseact: E.C. 2. 
apital Sepeeethes - - Yen 48,000,000 

Sapital Pa id Up - - - Yen 42,000,000 

Fund - - - - Yen 23,100,000 





The Seventy- ~~ Half- Yearly General Meeting of Shareholders was held at 
the Head Office, Yokohama, on the 9th March, -1918, when the Directors sub- 
mitted the following Statement of the Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, and the 
Profit and Loss Aceount for the Half-Year ended 3ist December, 1917, which was 


duly approved — 
BALANCE SHEET. 
LIABILITIES. 

ED cntincadaureb agad aden howe +ieeenes 

Reserve Fund .............+. 

Reserve for Doubtful Debts 

Notes in Circulation ised" bn'y tant 4csd Se ancsnaeseas 
B By ry Re-discounted, Aceeptances, and 

Sums due by DNs a0.0¢0n eaeecds cave $68 ,999,057.45 

Dividends Unclaimed 10,304.77 





Kink pended (06464 cbc ceriesiccees scece 2,226,757.81 
Net Proft, A the past Half-year .............scesees 3,653 ,690.92 
Yen 982,755,954.02 
Cash Aceount :— ASSETS. A Y. 
eee 39,915,479.39 
BR TEs 0.9 0.005000 debt tectecce 133,320,613.13 173,236,092.52 


Investments in Public Securities ............ceee eens 25,780,511.68 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &c. .......... . 225,531,618.83 
551,767 497.66 

"476,836. 





Bills recetvable and other Sums due to ‘the Bank 
Bullion and F —y PU serbeanesthentvices < 
r 





Bank's Premises epeutinn, Furniture, &c. noes 2,963,397.00 
Yen 982,755,954.02 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. ¥ 
To Interests, Taxes, Current Expenses, Rebate on Bills 
Current, Bad and Doubtful Debts, Bonus for 
Officers and Cle rhe, ls, sa RSRh ai cho eectcpadertders 46,084,294.89 
ED naaas sh bcdcctdecsavecbeckecedecden 1,000,000.00 
Te + idend-— : 
en 6.00 per Old Share for 240,000 Shares 
LB kane tou tees a 2,160,000.00 
To Balance carried forward to next Account............ 2,720,448.73 
Fen 61,964,743.62 
Y. 
By Balance brought forward 30th June, 1917 .......... 2,226,757.81 
By Amount of Gross Profits for the Half-year ending 
DONS DOCTMINEP, TBAT oc cccccccccccscccececesecs 49,737,985.81 


Yen 51,964,743.62 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, In 





Authorised and Issued Hb oad, 6,000,000, 
Pald-up Capital, £2,000,000, Reserve Fund, 000, “Together .« £4,000,000 
Reserve ger of Proprietors ee oe .. £4,000,000 
Total Isaued and Reserves -- £8,000,000 


EAD OFFICE : nm CORNHILL, London, ¥.C. 3, 
DRAFTS are See on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
and Dominion of 


rr REMITTANCES are also made, 
are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design. 


m. SPRIGES & Co. meena 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd.,W.1 


~ 





For cieaning Sliver, Elcotro Pilate, &o. 


GODDARD’S 
PLATE POWDER 


Sold everywhers, €d., 1/, 2.6, and 4/6, 


NICHINGS OF CHARLES SENE. ‘Illustrated price list 

‘4 op application. “ Art ig not measured by quantity ; and to examine this 
little seriee careiully is to agree with M. Bracquemond that Charles Keene's e 

will henceforth be ranked with those of the great etchers of all time.”—Jos, PENNELL. 


GNEAS MacKAY, 43-44 Murray Place, Stirling, 








FLU-ORA 


The Natural Fertiliser 


or Complete Mineral Plant-Food 


| Steadily restores all types of soil to pristine 
vigour and fertility, and reduces pests. 


Ensures sweet-tasting and _ essentially 
2 health-building vegetables, fruits, salads, 
&e. 


Renders plant-life less prone to disease 
and more resistant to drought and frest, 


indefinitely. NOT a chemical stimulant, 


4 Clean, odourless, economical, and keeps 
but a fundamental plant-food. 


Can be applied with benefit 
all the year round 

The Natuval Fertilisation of the Soil. 

By C. Stirling Saunder and Edgar J. 


Saxon. Price 1d. We pay postage if 
you mention Spectator. 


FLU-ORA SUPPLY DEPOT, 


41B Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, 
LONDON, W.1t. 
































“The Sister of Literature-Tobacoo 
Prof Sir Walter Raleigh in the Times 








“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Label. Miid and Medium. 


=" 1 0: D. 


Per oz. Per oz. 


This Tobseco ie also supplied at Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terms and particulars on application to 


cand OHIN PLAYER a SONS, coe 
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HEALTH 


Means 


WEALTH 


HE disappearance of the 
smoking chimney and _ all 
its attendant evils would mean 
increased health as well as in- 
creased wealth for the country. 


Smoke denotes waste—waste of the coal 
itself, which is an industrial nation’s 
life-blood, and waste of its valuable 
constituents, 


Feed the domestic grate and the factory 
furnace wherever possible with gas in- 
stead of coal, and what is the result? 
The smoke nuisance is lessened, labour 
conditions become pleasanter, valuable 
by-products are recovered for use, 
output is augmented with decreased 
costs—and the reduced drain on our 
coal reserves, the chief source of our 
national wealth, augurs well for our 
material prosperity in the years to come. 


Write for the * Industrial Fuel” numbers of 
“4 Thousand and One Uses for Gas” to 


HE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW. 


Xu 





THE MENACE OF 


URIC ACID. 


THE GOUTY AGE. 


No individual is ever absolutely free from uric acid for the 
reason that this substance is being constantly produced asa waste 
product in all our systems. This fact demonstrates what a serious 
menace to the health of every one of us uric acid really is. 

The reason we are not all gouty is simply because the liver and 
kidneys in the ordinary state of health destroy and expel the uric 
acid just as soon as it is formed. Hence no ill effects attend its 
temporary presence. : 


But those of us who have reached or passed early middle age 
know all too well how often a very trifling cause will upset these 
organs and interfere with the perfect working of the -human 
mechanism and so prevent the elimination of the health-destroy- 
ing agent, uric acid, with, the result that we become gouty. 
Indigestion, with all its unfieasant accompaniments of headache, 
constipation, flatulence, acidity, heartburn; liver pains, and 
mental depression are the first results of uric acid retention in 
the blood. 


Next you get an occasional twinge in your shoulder, a spasmodic 
twitch in your arm, a slight stiffness in your knees, ankle, or other 
joint, irritation on the skin of your palms and soles of your feet. 
Little hard lumps appear here and there on the surface of you 
skin, with perhaps a little inflammation or redness. As the 
deposits increase they begin to force their way beneath the surface 
of muscles, and to penetrate the very substance of the bones at the 
surfaces of the joints. The masses get denser and larger, until 
the joints are held as in an iron grip, forced out of shape, swollen 
and inflamed, and the muscles grow stifi and painful. The nerve 
structures are bored through by sharp crystals of uric acid with 
relentless cruelty, or the organs become the seat of solid uratix 
concretions, as in kidney stone and gravel. Thus gout in a 
regular or irregular form claims you as another victim. 

Whether it be rheumatic gout, musoular gout or lumbago, 
sciatica, neuritis, kidney stone or gravel, or gouty eczema they 
are one and all the result of uric acid excess, and you cannot hope 
to obtain permanent relief until you free your system of ever) 
trace of uric acid it contains. 


HOW TO GET RID OF URIC ACID. 

There is only one sure and certain way of doing this, and that 
is by the administration of a powerful uric acid solvent and 
eliminant, like Bishop’s Varalettes. 

In the early stages of uric acid retention, Bishop’s Varalettes 
rapidly destroy and remove the acid before the gouty habit has 
time to develop, and so not only relieve the minor gouty disorders, 
but also check the development of graver ailments. But even in 
the advanced stages Bishop’s Varalettes are equally efficacious in 
dissolving and eliminating the last vestige of uric acid, and thus 
effecting real and lasting relief. 

Occasional resort to Bishop’s Varalettes will effectually ward 

off recurrences of gouty attacks. 
Varalettes are absolutely free from all harmful 
ingredients. They consist only of the purest and most powerful 
uric acid solvents and eliminants, and under no circumstances 
can even their prolonged administration induce injurious effects. 
They have no depressant effect upon the heart or nerves, and do 
not disturb the digestion. The most delicately constituted of 
either sex can take Bishop’s Varalettes with perfect contidence. 
They are quite tasteless, and dissolve with brisk, sparkling 
effervescence in any fluid without altering its favour. The Lancet, 
in the course of an analytical report on Bishop’s Varalettes, says: 
“They are a very convenient and pleasant form of medicament, 
yielding a perfectly clear and effervescent solution when dropped 
into water.’ 


Bishop’s 


THE FOOD QUESTION. 

The problem of diet is one that unduly exercises the minds oi 
most gouty subjects. We say unduly, because in itself it is not 
so importaut as is generally believed, and, secondly, because it 
is a very simple matter to resolve all doubts upon the subject. 
The question has been decided authoritatively. Popular views 
on this subject, however, are so greatly at variance with authori- 
tative pronouncements that it behoves everyone who suffers from, 
or is even threatened with, gout, to learn where to draw the line. 
In a booklet, which can be had post free from the makers of 
Bishop’s Varalettes, a comprehensive and authoritative guide t 
diet shows what a simple matter it is to make up a varied, 
tempting, and nourishing uric-acid-free diet. 

This booklet is also full of useful general information about 
the treatment of gouty ailments, with detailed descriptions oi 
the distinguishing symptoms which will enable all doubtfu! 
readers to determine at once whether they are gouty subjects. 
A copy of this booklet will be sent post free by the sole makers 


of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing 
Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, E. 1. 
Please write for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s. 2d., 2s. 3d, 


and 5s. 6d. The last size contains a twenty-five days’ treatmenk 


They may also be had direct from the makers, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST 





BOYD CABLE’S New Book 
FRONT LINES 


Lines from the Front, about the Front,and dedicated to the Front. 
By the Author of ‘** Between the Lines,” ‘* Grapes of Wrath,” 
** Action Front.” 

Kach incident related gives a vivid impression of front-line 
fighting, of the horrors and heroisms of modern war, 6s. net. 


THE HERRING: 


ITS EFFECT ON THE HISTORY OF BRITAIN 
By ARTHUR MICHAEL SAMUEL. 
** Read this book ; it is as full of meat as the fish it describes.” 
-—Land and Water. Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE 


By the Rt. Hon. SIR EDWARD CLARKE, K.C. 
With Portrait. 15s, net. 
Told without reserve, and is the candid and complete record of 
a career which had interesting aspects—legal, political, and literary. 


The Government of the British Empire 
By EDWARD JENKS, B.C.L., M.A. 
A comprehensive view of the system under which the Empire is 





A Book to Laugh over, 
to Think over, and to 
be Thankful for 


6/-.. 


™ (By post, 6s. = 


BETWEEN THE LARCH- 
WOODS AND THE WEIR 


By FLORA KLICKMANN, 


Author of 
66 e 
The Flower-Patch Among the Hills” 
(6s. net), 
of which the Eleventh Edition is now selling, and the 
Twelfth is printing. 
| This is a Joy-Book of the Hills. Overflowering with 











governed, expressed in simple untechnical language by an experi- | Humour, Bubbling with Smiles, yet never out of sound of 


enced writer and teacher in political matters. . net. 


the soughing of the Pines, the scold of the Squirrel, the 


The Triangle of Terror in Belgium call of the Birds, and the delicious pungent scent of Wood 
By Major-General SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B., in Command of Smoke. 


British Force occupying Ostend in August, 1914, _Maps. | 2s. 6d. n net. 


NEW NOVELS 


MISS GASCOIGNE 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 6s, net. 
A love-story in the setting of England as she was in the days of Peace. 


TWELVE BIRTHDAYS 
By WINIFRED F. PECK, y ¥ of ** The Court of a Saint.” 
s. net. 
THE RISE OF A. STAR 
By EDITI AYRTON ZANGWILL, 
First Mrs. Mollivar,”” &e. 


' JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE _ SEREST, W. oh 











. net. 





NEW NO 


A - DAUGHTER OF CHARLES 


I. 
by H. LLEWELLYN J. BIRD. (Cs. net. 
*An original tale, with a curious individuality about it which one cannot but 
recognise, "—Times Literary Supplement. 
*An absorbing nistorical romance.”— Montrose Standard. 
“Mr. Bird has so cunningly blended fact and fiction ‘that the Ag becomes 
astonishingly real and grips one’s interest to the finish.”"—Scots Picto 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 7 Paternoster Row; E.C, 4, 
And of all Booksellers, 


£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Marazine, ‘‘ THE FUTURE,” for an 
ESSAY, and for short translations trom FRENCH and GERMAN into ENGLISH, 
end ENGLISH into ESPERANTO. If your bookseller does not stock *‘ THE 
FUTURE,” send P.O. 7d. for Specimen Number :— 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SR), 10 Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2. 








OOKS FOR SALE, Scott’s Novels, 25 vols. , 50s. (pub. 87s. 6d.) ; 


Thackeray, 20 vole., £5 5s. (cost £10 108.) ; Dickens, 20 vols, £4; Bryan's 
Dict. of Painters, 5 vols., £5 La. ; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 vols, £6 ; jer’s 
Old Furniture, ids. ; Riggs’ Decameron, | illus., 2 vola., 45s. Catal free. 


ogucs 
vecially wanted: Ency, Brit., 
Bright Strect, ee 


Hooks t. 3,000 books wanted ; 
India paper, £21 offered,—_HOLLAND BROS. wo J 


— 


bs 





6 > SERVICE BOOTS 


FOR SEVERE WEAR 
AND REAL COMFORT. 


§’ BOOTS & SHOES 


6 


FOR CIVILIAN WEAR 
are in short supply, but 
are worth waiting for. 


THEY LAST SO LONG. 





Author of ‘* Teresa,” ‘* The | 


| LONDON: 4 BOUVERIE ST., E.C. 4; and of all Booksellers. 


| Mine Klickmann’s country holiday, her 


| 
| 


‘We are quite glad to hear more of “ Another charming book which shows 
a keen appreciation both of Nature and 


| fellow holiday-makera, and her heigh- of the oddities of mankind. "The author's 


| bours, human and other,”"—'he Times, kindly humour is irrepressible.” 
“Fun, humour (caustic, but never —The Spectator, 
wnkindly), social satire (shrewd and “A pendant to ‘The Flower-Patch 
| penetrating, yet singularly pitiful), the Among the Hills,’ and every whit as 
| reader will find in abundance in these — "—The Graphi>. 





| pages.”"—COULSON KERNAHAN, in The 


* The pages sparkle with humour, and 


Bookman, 
the portraits of various country charac- 





“It is characterised by a delightful | ters are entrancingly funny. There js 

} genee of humour, and it Is written with more to be learned in th: pages devoted 

a light and graceful pen to birds than in many a acientific 
he Glasgow Herald, ' volume,”—The Sphere, 


' 
| 
| 


| 











Books to Buy. 


SERBIA'S PART IN THE WAR. 
Vol. 1—The Rampart against Pan-Germanism. 





By W. H. CRAWFURD PRICE, late ‘“ Times ’’ Correspondent. 


With Maps, Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Serbia was for long the only obstacle to the realisation 
of the Pan-Germanic dream of Empire in the East, 


UNPOSTED LETTERS; or What we would have 
Written if we had only dared, 
By FRANK MORGAN, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P, Lond. 


“ Pungent social gatire,”—Globe. 
“ Witty, satirical, amusing.”"—Sketch, 


6s. net. 


THE WOMEN WHO WAIT. 


By MARY MARLOWE, Author of ‘‘ Kangaroos 
Land.” 6s. net. 


A nove! on the most vital question of the day—woman’s 
shar: in the reconstruction of the world after the war, 


in King’s 


THE RIDDLE OF THE 
PURPLE EMPEROR. 
By THOMAS anv MARY E. HANSHEW. 6s. net. 


Another yolume of the fascinating “ CLEEK ” detective stories, 
“Cleck is worthy to rank with Sherlock Holmes.”—TZo-day. 


MIND AND MANNERS. 


A Witty Criticism of Present Day Behaviour, 2s 


6d. net. 


Sketches of our social life which are as unflattering as reflections in @ 
mirror, A book to be taken up at any moment and always appreciated, 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd. 
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Macmillan’ s New Books 


Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., 


F.R.S.: Memorials. of His Life and 
Work. By Sir WILLIAM A. TILDEN, F.R.S. With 
Portraits. 8vo. 108 net. 





TENTH THOUSAND. 


The Green Mirror. 
By HUGH WALPOLE. 6s. net. 


The Oxford. Magazine.—" This is .a first-rate novel which no one who 
has any time for’ no novel-reading should on any account miss, It is a 
in the study and creation of an atmosphere, . The 


book is rich in humorous incident,” 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD'S NEW STORY. 


The Promise of Air. 
By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 6s. not. 
Punch.—“ Admirably written, full of gracé and dignity of thonght.” 


Karma 3 ARe-Incarnation Play. By ALGERNON 
BLACKWOOD and VIOLET PEARN. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net. 


A Commentary to Kant’s 


“Critique of Pure Reason.” 


By NORMAN KEMP SMITH, D.Phil., McCosh Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Princeton University. 8vo. 
21s. net, 

The Glasgow Herald.—“ The commentary is the work of an expert 
—laborious, patient, and minute, ° . Since the appearance of Edward 
Caird’s ‘ Ciitical Philosophy ’ more than forty years ago uo such elaborate 
treatise on Kant has appeared in English,’ 


aamammenenmements & hasieall beannindll WONBOM, | WES 








Popular Books from - Jarrolds’ List. 
ORDEAL BY SEA 
THE STORY OF THE BRITISH SEAMEN’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. 


By ARCHIBALD HURD. 
of the “* Lusttania”’ Medal. 





With Frontiapiece in Colours and Reproduction 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s, net, 





GLANCES BACK A VOLUME OF EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST. 
By G. R. SIMS. Illustrated. 5s. net, 


AIDS TO THE USE OF ‘MAPS 
Employed by the English, French, Belgian, and German Armies, By THOS, 
DRE Ww y (Tre nch Mortar Battery, late Army School master). Pocket size, 1s, net, 


NEW FICTION. 








Miss May Wynne’s New Book. 
A ROUSING ROMANCE OP POLAND. 


THE KING OF A DAY 


By MAY WYNNE. 6s. net, 





25,000 SOLD IN FRANCE OP 


THE COSSACK 
Done into English from “” Le Cosaque “ by VALENTIN MANDELSTRAMM. Ss, net. 
Daily Graphic says :—-* Between these two episodes there are many absorbing 
incidents which somehow seem as germane to the Russian character as anything 
written ia recent years. It is a book of gilpping interest,” 








A SENSATIONAL STORY. 


THE ORDEAL OF ANN CURTIS 
By ALIOK and CLAUDE ASKEW. 5s. net. 





A DRAMATIC TALE, 


THE INVISIBLE FOE 
By Mrs. GEO, CRICHTON MILN, 6s. net. 


A POWERFUL TALE OF MODERN ; LIFE, 











LOVE’S ORIENT By EDGAR L, WILFORD, 68, net. 
BRIGHT, SPARKLING AND EXHILARATING, 
CINDERELLA JANE 
By MARJORIE BENTON COOKE, Author of “ Bambi,” &o. 6s, net, 
A DETECTIVE YARN THAT GRIPS, 
UNDER COVER By ROI COOPER MEGRUB, 5s, net. 


A THRILLING MYSTERY YARN. 
THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER 
By C. RANGER-GULL, 6s. net. 


JARROLDS, PUBLISHERS, Lrp., 








10 WARWICK Lawn, _E.C. 4. 











ENGRAVINGS and wooDcu TS by Old Masters the property of the late JOHN 


LORD NORTHWICK 
N ESSRS. and 


SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their large Galleries, 34 and 
Street, nw I, 1, on TUESDAY, MAY 28th, and Two Following Days, at ONE o'clock 
precisely, 

Magnificent ENGRAVINGS and WOODCUTS by OLD MASTERS, the property 
of the late John Lord Northwick (now sold by order of the Trustees and with the 
consent of the Court), comprising important examples of the Karly Italian, German, 
Flemish, Dutch, and other Schools, and including a number by Albert Diirer and 
Rembrandt van Rijn, 

Many of the Prints in this Collection were sae at the Lloyd Sales in 1817 
and 1825, and in that of the Duke of Buckingham in 183 

May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be “had, Illustrated copies 
price 25, 6d. each, 


HODGE | 


35 New Bond | 





COLLINS’ LIST 


IN GREAT DEMAND. 


THE HUMPHRIES TOUCH 
By FREDERICK WATSON. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
* An amusing comedy.’’—The Times. 


EDUCATION FOR LIBERTY 
a eon 


“ This book will appeal to all those who have time to think and 
are so circumstauced that they can think.’’—The Times. 


THE THINGS OF A CHILD 
By M. E. FRANCIS. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
** All the great and moving events of childhood treated with a fine 
humour and tenderness amid which the workings of the childish 
mind are never obscured.’’—The Scotsman. 


WHERE ENGLAND SETS 
HER FEET 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
By BERNARD CAPES. 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
+ 


MEN AND GHOSTS 
By ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 
Extra crown net. 
‘‘ A fine and subtle book thrillingly dramatic . .. 
moving and beautiful.”—The Manchester Guardian, 


9 
IN RUSSIA’S NIGHT 
By OLIVE GARNETT. 
Extra crown net. 
“ For the insight which it gives into Russian life and character 
Miss Garnett’s book is well worthy of attention.’ 


—The Glasgow Herald. 
MRS. BENTE 
By C. E. 


LAWRENCE. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

‘‘ Ellen Bente is a complete minx, perverted, calculating, senti- 
mental, ruinous; she should be taken as antidote to the sugar- 
sweet ‘ Pretty Lady’ of whom Mr. Arnold Bennett has made an 
equally careful picture.”—The Westminster Gazette. 


PIECES OF EIGHT 


By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 





svo 68. 


Svo. 6s. 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
‘* A story of buried treasure which provides both delightful 
writing and a succession of first-rate thrills.’"—The Sunday Times. 


PENNY SCOT’S TREASURE 

By FREDERICK NIVEN. 

Extra crown net. 
Niven never wrote a better novel than ‘ Penny Scot’ 3 
"British Weekly. 


»vO. os. 


«Mr. 
Treasure.’ 





Ready Shortly 
ORIENTAL ENCOUNTERS 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, 


GOD’S COUNTERPOINT 


By J. D. BERESFORD. 


A NOVELIST ON NOVELS 


By W. L. GEORGE. 


A NEW WAY OF HOUSEKEEPING 


By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 








LONDON: 48 PALL MALL, S.W.1. 
W. COLLINS, SONS, & CO., LTD. 
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The Dawn of the French Renaissance 


By ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. 
With 24 plates. Demy 8vo. 25s net. 

The purpose of this book, which was originally intended to be no more than an introduction to the author's Literature of the French 
Renaissance, but which has assumed larger proportions, is to trace the beginnings of the French Renaissance, and to lay a 
sure and firm foundation for the study of it as an organic movement affecting the whole life and thought of the nation. 
The author has made a wide and thorough survey of the subject, and an investigation of the first manifestations of the 
Renaissance spirit, not only in humanism and literature, but in architecture, sculpture, painting, and every form of art. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR:—The Literature of the French Renaissance, in 2 volumes, Demy 8vo, 153 net. The Romantic 
Movement in French Literature traced by a Series of Texts selected and edited, (with Dr H. F. Stewart), Crown 8vo, 4s net. 


The French Romanticists; An Anthology of Verse and Prose selected and annotated, (with Dr H. F. Stewart), Crown 8vo, 4s net. 


Social Life in Britain 
from the Conquest to the Reformation 


A Series of Extracts from Contemporary Writers. 
Cambridg 
“The volume is ager with most fascinating reading. 


of social life, from t 


Compiled by G. G. COULTON, M.A., St Catharine’s College, 
e. With 5 plates. Demy 8vo. 


15s net. 
. We do not think that Mr Coulton has omitted any aspect 


e religious to the sporting, from the pursuit of science to the catering for the home, and the book 


should appeal to a very wide circle of readers.”—The Pall Mall Gazette 


Cambridge Essays on Education 


Edited by A. C. BENSON, C.V.O., LL.D., Master of Magdalene College. 


VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M. 


CONTRIBUTORS :—J. L. Patron, M.A.; the Very Rev. W. 
Nowent Sir, M.A.; W. 


Vaueuan, M.A.; A. MAnsbriIpGE, M.A. ; 
M.A.; Sir J. D. McGiure, LL.D.; F. Roscor. 


With an Introduction by the Right Hon. 
7s 6d net. 
A. C. 
F. B. Mauim, M.A. ; 


Demy 8vo. 
R. Inexr, D.D.; 
Bateson, F.R.S. ; 


Benson, C.V.O., LL.D.; W. W. 
J. H. Baptey, 


“It is an interesting and stimulating book, and much of it . . . appeals to people who know nothing about the aetual 


work of teaching.”"—The Times Literary Supplement 


Studies in Greek Tragedy 


By LOUISE E. MATTHAET, late Classical Lecturer and Fellow of Newnham College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 9s net, 


**Miss Matthaei’s interesting and thoughtful book 


. displays throughout both careful and exect learning in the wide 


literature of this subject and a philosophical grasp of the principles and purposes of tragedy and tragic art that is rare 


enough in more pretentious treatises..".—The Scotsman 


Germany 


By Sir ADOLPHUS WILLIAM WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master of Peterhouse. Vol. IJ, 1852-1871. 
With 19 maps and plans. Crown 8vo. 
(Vol. I, 1815-1852, 12s net, already published. 


by SPENSER WILKINSON, M.A. 


1815-1890 

With Sections 
12s net. Cambridge Historical Series. 
Vol. III in the press.) 


“A book which gives @ record of the most important events in German history, and as a handbook for students is 
probably superior to anything of the same kind that has been produced in Germany itself."—The Times 


Studies in Hegelian Cosmology. sy 
J. McT. E. McTAGGART, Litt.D., LL.D., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. Second edition. 


Demy 8vo. 8s net. 


“The Studies are, for the most part, an application of Hegel's fundamental 
prineipics to problems in which he had not himself taken such special interest 
as to develop his views tn detail, . . . The book is one which special students 
of Hegel ought not to neglect, and from some chapters of which even those 
who are intcrested in moral and religious questions from a leas special stand- 
point may derive valuable suggestions and illuminating criticisms.” 

The Guardian 


Rabelais in his Writings. by w. Fr. srH, M.A, 


Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


“No better guide than Rabelais in his Writings could be found either to 
his versatile career or to the underlying motives of the undying book which 
is the very character of the man who made it the vehicle of his genial humour 
and common-sense, his stinging satire, and overwhelming invective,” 

The Morning Post 


Instinct in Man. A Contribution to the Psychology of 
Education. By JAMES DREVER, M.A., B.Sc., D.Phil., 
Lecturer on Education in the University of Edinburgh. 
Demy 8vo. 9s net. 

“ Dr Drever takes us over a wide field of the literature of instinet, and in 


addition provides us with an excellent bibliography and an ind i yey 
of his subject is comprehensive.”—The Glepoe Havoks — 


Locke’s Theory of Knowledge ond its Historical 
Relations. By JAMES GIBSON, M.A., Professor of Logic 
and Philosophy in the University College of North Wales. 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


“ Professor Gibson has written once for all the book on Locke, and has fur- 
nished everything that a conscientious student of the Essay requires fo ter- 
ing its contents,”"—TZhe Hibbert Journal cia yen 


The Epistle to the Hebrews.  Euitea, with 
introduction and notes, by the Rev. A. NAIRNE, D.D. 
Extra feap 8vo. 4s 6d net. Cambridge Greek Testament. 


“ A great commentary on Hebrews, . . . Within the relatively brief compass 
of his Introduction he has dealt with all the important subjects involved. ‘2 
A very extended notice would be needed for anything like a just indication 
the extraordinary merits of Dr Nairne’s book,”—The Westminster Gazette 


PROSPECTUSES 


= 





On Growth and Form. By D‘ARCY W. THOMP. 
SON, C.B., D.Litt., F.R.S. With 408 illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 21s net. 


“ Professor Thompeon has written an interesting and valuable book. 
does the animal kingdom present to us a picture of such infinite variety ? . ‘ 
And why, running through the diversities, are there so many resemblances ? 
. . . The purpose of Professor Thompson's book is to explain the ‘ must be’ 
of structure,”—The Times 


Handbook to the Natural History of 


Cambridgeshire. Edited by J. E. MARR, Se.D., 
F.R.S., and A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 
Reissue in paper covers. 1s net. 


“ Both editors and authors are to be congratulated on the production of such 
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